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FAMILY STATUS, LOCAL-COMMUNITY STATUS, 
AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION: THREE 
TYPES OF SOCIAL RANKING* 


BERNARD BARBER 


Barnard College 
Columbia University 


Sociological knowledge is improved by a closer approxi- 
mation of concepts and empirical generalizations to the 
“reality” we are trying to describe and explain. One of the 
ways such progress can occur is through the refinement of 
our concepts; for example, by showing that in fact an ac- 
cepted single concept includes some independently vari- 
able aspects of the relevant reality which can be use- 
fully discriminated from one another and given independ- 
ent conceptual existence. 

Now it has long been recognized, but it remains true 
still that the concept of “social stratification” requires this 
kind of refinement. One large source of confusion in both 
theory and research in this area is the multiplicity of inde- 
pendently variable aspects of social reality to which the 
single concept refers. Among the several independent 
variables to which the concept of “social stratification” is 
still indiscriminately applied are the following: (1) the dif- 
ferential evaluation of relatively full-time, functionally 
significant roles, such as occupational roles; (2) the 
amount of influence (authority or power) ; (3) the amount 
or source of income and the amount or source of property; 
(4) types of consumption behavior, including a consider- 
able variety of unrelated consumption items, from food to 
art; (5) membership in an ethnic or racial group or cate- 
gory; (6) identifiable affiliation with a nuclear or extended 
family; and (7) the differential evaluation of participation 
in some local community within the larger society. Else- 
where I have already tried to show the usefulness of dis- 
criminating some of these and other referents of “social 
stratification” one from another." In this paper I want to go 
on to show how social class position, family status, and 


* This paper was originally delivered, in full, as a University Lec- 


ture at the University of Michigan, May, 1960. In briefer form it was 
presented at the 1960 Annual Meetings of the American Sociological 
Association. 

1 Bernard Barber, Social Stratification, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1957, esp. Ch. 3. 
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local-community status are three different types of social 
ranking, each with its independent functions and each with 
its own range of variation. Of course, the three also have a 
positive correlation over some ranges of their variability; 
otherwise they probably would not have been so much 
subject to conceptual coagulation. But their independence 
of one another is also a sociological fact. This independ- 
ence I shall try to demonstrate by, first, analyzing the spe- 
cial functions of each variable, and, second, presenting 
empirical evidence of its independent variability. This evi- 
dence is taken from existing research and leads, I think, to 
new research problems. 

In addition to providing conceptual clarification in the 
field of social stratification, this paper has another purpose. 
In recent American sociology there has been some bias 
against acknowledging that family status and local-com- 
munity status are independent and continuing aspects of 
social behavior. This bias, which has been losing ground, 
fortunately, in the face of recent empirical research and 
theoretical reformulation which will be presently exam- 
ined, may be easier to abandon in the light of the analysis 
and evidence we are presenting here. This paper, then, 
seeks to make a contribution to the sociological study of 
the family and of the local community, as well as of social 
stratification. 


I, SOCIAL CLASS POSITION 


A brief account of social class position as a variable 
provides us with a baseline for discriminating our other 
two variables and for establishing the independent varia- 
bility of all three.? Social class position is the relative place 
in a hierarchy of such positions that an individual and his 
immediately associated family of wife and dependent chil- 
dren have as a result of the differential evaluation that 


2A more comprehensive and detailed account can be found in. 


ibid., esp. Chs. 1 and 2. 
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people in society make of the relatively full-time, func- 
tionally significant role that he occupies. In our type of 
society these roles are called “occupational” roles; but 
since they are often not so named in other types of so- 
cieties, it is necessary to point to the fact that in all types 
of societies it is these relatively full-time, functionally sig- 
nificant roles that are the criteria of evaluation for social 
class position. Men in society treat one another and them- 
selves as worthy of more and less respect partly because of 
their relative location in the hierarchy of these roles. By a 
man’s social class position, thus, we mean the relative 
amount of respect of this kind that he gets and feels he de- 
serves. Both the structure of functionally significant roles 
into which a society is differentiated and the process of 
evaluation of these roles have their essential parts to play 
in every society. So also, therefore, does the resultant of 
their interaction, the hierarchy of social class positions, 
have its part to play. 

What we have just said defines the independent nature 
and functions of the hierarchy of social class positions in 
society. Fortunately, there is no need to rest with defini- 
tions. Sociological research during the last fifteen years has 
provided empirical evidence, using social surveys, of the ex- 
istence of social class hierarchies in this sense in a variety 
of contemporary societies, for example, the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Japan, Russia, and the 
Philippines.* And the evidence for a variety of other and 
non-contemporary societies, though not so satisfactory as 
that provided by social surveys, is quite convincing that 
social class hierarchies exist in all times and places.* 

Given the confusion and controversy that exists in the 
field of “social stratification” as it is broadly defined, it is 
useful to make explicit certain qualifications about what is 
and is not intended by insisting that social class position is 
one independently variable aspect of social reality. Social 
class position is not in principle any more, or any less, 
weighty a determinant of social behavior than such other 
variables as influence (authority or power) position, or 
income position, or ethnic or racial membership, or family 
status, or local-community status, or any one of the other 
aspects of social reality to which the concept of “social 
stratification” has been vaguely attached. The relative im- 
portance of one or another of these variables, or of several 


8 Among other sources, see: National Opinion Research Center, 
“Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evaluation,” Public Opinion 
News: 9(1947), pp. 3-13; Alex Inkeles and Peter H. Rossi, “Na- 
tional Comparisons of Occupational Prestige,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 61 (January, 1956), pp. 329-339; J. Clyde Mitchell and 
A. L. Epstein, “Occupational Prestige and Social Status Among 
Urban Africans in Northern Rhodesia,” Africa, 29 (January, 
1959), pp. 22-39; and, Edward A. Tiryakian, “The Prestige Evalua- 
tion of Occupations in the Under-Developed Country: The Philip- 
oon American Journal of Sociology, 63 (January, 1958), pp. 


4 For this evidence see Barber, op. cit., esp. Chs. 4-8. 
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conjointly in different multivariate patterns, in determining 
specific concrete behavior must be established by research. 
But the fruitfulness of such research presupposes the kind 
of conceptual clarification we have in view here. It is a 
striking testimony to the effect of preconceived ideas (that 
is, of social theory and social ideology) upon men’s be- 
havior that university professors themselves, for whom 
differential evaluation of their performance as scholars 
and scientists means so much, should in some case minim- 
ize and even deny the importance of differential evaluation 
of functionally significant roles as one principle of explana- 
tion of social behavior. To start with, then, we shall accept, 
on analytic and empirical grounds, the independence of 
social class position as one significant aspect of social 
reality. 


II. FAMILY STATUS 


A nuclear family is a more or less identifiable and sol- 
idary group, consisting of husband-father, wife-mother, 
and dependent children, which performs essential functions 
both for all its component members and for the larger 
society and the local community of which it is a part. A 
family unit’s performance with regard to these several func- 
tions is constantly being evaluated as better or worse than 
the performance of other family units. One criterion for this 
evaluation is, as we have just seen, the relatively full-time, 
functionally significant role of the adult male member of 
the family; and it is this criterion that establishes what we 
have called the “social class position” of the family. But 
there are other, independently variable criteria of evalua- 
tion of family units; and it is the evaluational resultants of 
these other criteria that require a separate name and that 
we shall call “family status.” What are these other cri- 
teria? There is, first of all, the criterion of the way in which 
the component members perform their functions vis-a-vis 
one another. What we colloquially call “a good family” is 
one which is more highly evaluated because it contains a 
“good” husband or a “good” father or a “good” wife or a 
“good” mother or a “good” son or a “good” daughter or 
a “good” brother or a “good” sister. Contrariwise, we call 
a family “bad,” or evaluate it less highly than another be- 
cause one or more of its component role-functions is being 
performed less well. Common-sense, or what Rose has 
called “natural sociology,” does in fact evaluate nuclear 
family units in the light of their relative performance of 
these internal family functions. So too ought scientific so- 
ciology, therefore, have a concept to refer to these evalua- 
tions. Perhaps we ought to attribute some sociological wis- 
dom to those organizations that choose “The Father of 
the Year” or “The Mother of the Year,” instead of dis- 
missing these designations as “mere sentiment” or “mere 
commercialism.” 
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A second criterion of relative “family status” consists 
of the kinds of good or bad contributions that the several 
members of the nuclear family unit make to their neighbor- 
hoods, their local communities, and the national society 
considered as a community. Thus, “a good family” is one 
in which the several component members, each according 
to his different capacities, behave in an orderly and helpful 
way in the immediate neighborhood; serve the needs of the 
local community through its schools, voluntary associa- 
tions, and government; and contribute to the nation’s wel- 
fare through service in its voluntary associations, its gov- 
ernment, and its armed forces in time of war. Again, con- 
trariwise, “a bad family” is one which is notably delinquent 
in one or more of these respects. 

So far we have been describing the criteria by which 
nuclear families are evaluated and given a relative “family 
status” for what they do in the present. But functional 
activities in the near and even more distant past also are a 
criterion of “family status” in the present. This is because 
families are often perduring groups, with a social identity 
or solidarity that extends through time across the genera- 
tions in a lineage of descent. As a result, the contemporary 
nuclear family is identified with, sometimes even when it is 
not solidary with, other nuclear groups going back directly 
and indirectly through the traceable lines of descent. As a 
result of this identification by self or others, the contempo- 
rary family is judged by a third criterion, the relative “fam- 
ily status” of the several units in its lineage. The influence 
of lineage identification on present “family status” is evi- 
dent when we hear someone say, “They’re not much, but 
they are Roosevelts,” or, “You'd never know their grand- 
father was a Kallikak.” 

American sociologists have, of course, acknowledged 
the reality of what we have defined as “family status” for 
other kinds of society than our own, especially for what 
have been called “familistic” societies but in general also 
for “non-industrial” and “primitive” and “non-literate” 
societies. But the existence of “family status” in its own 
right in our society is not often enough explicitly recog- 
nized and investigated. Indeed, we seem to distort in both 
directions, to exaggerate the importance of family and the 
persistence of lineages in other societies and to be blind to 
their theoretical implications in our own.® Nevertheless, 
despite strong pressures against recognizing “family sta- 
tus” and lineages in our society, pressures, first, from our 
values of independence and individual responsibility, and, 
second, from the structural advantages of the residentially 
isolated nuclear family for geographical and social mobil- 
ity, the lineage as an identifiable and solidary family unit 
still occurs. Sentiments of attachment to the laterally and 
~ 8 For historical evidence on the fragility of noble family lineages 


in earlier periods of European society, see Barber, op. cit., pp. 360, 
425-426. 
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lineally extended family, emotional and symbolic identi- 
fication with it, persist and are recognized as legitimate by 
the members of our society. The time seems ripe for a re- 
consideration of “family status” by sociologists. 

One set of conditions in which the importance of “fam- 
ily status” in American society has had to be recognized 
as a social fact has been in the study of what is too inclu- 
sively called “social class” in old, established local com- 
munities such as Yankee City, Old City, Philadelphia, 
and Springdale.® The existence of lineages and variable 
“family status” in these communities forced itself upon 
the attention of the researchers. Or, perhaps, in some cases, 
the communities were chosen just because established high- 
status families could be found there. Warner says, for ex- 
ample, “...it seemed wise to choose a community with 
a social organization which had developed over a long per- 
iod of time under the domination of a single group with a 
coherent tradition.” Yet none of these studies clearly dis- 
tinguishes what we have defined as “social class position” 
from what we have defined as “family status,” nor did they 
pay attention to the consequences of the independent varia- 
bility of these two elements. This failure is all the more 
striking in view of the fact, which we shall document below, 
that these studies often included, but only in passing, the 
data on which the two variables and their mutual independ- 
ence can be established. 

As might be expected from the fact that he came to Yan- 
kee City from doing his classic study of kinship relations 
among the Australian Murngin, Warner came closest to 
seeing the independence of “family status.” “The extended 
kinship relations of all groups in the community,” he says, 
“were sampled in great detail, and charts were made... . 
These charts clearly demonstrate that kinship in our own 
society, far from being the moribund type of relationship of 
which many have accused it, is a vital structure which or- 
ganizes much of the lives of the members of the community 
and gives them a firm place in the total society.”® Davis, 
Gardner, and Gardner also referred to the importance of 
“family status” in Old City and Old County. “Upper-upper 
class reverence for ancestral generations, however, does 
not generally extend indefinitely into the past. . .. They do 
not concern themselves with tracing their ancestry to Old 
Virginia, New Orleans, or France, but are content that 
certain individuals in their lineal kind-groups were the 
original wealthy planters, and so ‘the aristocracy’ in the 


6 See W. L. Warner and P. S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern 
Community, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941; Allison Davis, 
B. B. Gardner, and M. R. Gardner, Deep South, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941; E. D. Baltzell, Philadelphia Gentlemen, 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958; and, Arthur J. Vidich, and J. Bens- 
man, Small Town in Mass Society, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1958. 

7 Op. cit., p. 5. 

8 Op. cit., p. 60. See also, pp. 82, 86, 93, 98, 100, 102. 


local community. As an explanation of this attitude, it is 
probably significant that, for the most part, their ancestors, 
before they appeared on the local scene, had little claim to 
wealth or high social position.” In the Old City, “family 
status” sometimes even created distinctions within the 
nuclear family. “A partner who has no kin relation at all 
with an ‘old family’ is subordinated to one who has.” And 
further, “The upper-class child ... is first and foremost a 
member of a lineal-kin group, and as such he ‘belongs’ to 
all his forebears. . . .”11 

Baltzell, in his study of Philadelphia, states clearly how 
relative a matter “family status” is, with fine distinctions 
being made within that group of families that is acknowl- 
edged to be high generally. “...the Proper Philadelphia 
world,” he says, “includes such patrician families of old 
wealth as the Morrises, Ingersolls, and Hopkinsons, as well 
as Wideners, Kents, and Dorrances of more recent money. 
This is a somewhat democratic use of these terms, at least 
as far as many ‘old families’ in the city are concerned. 
Within the fashionable and sometimes snobbish world of 
Proper Philadelphia, for example, there are, of course, a 
few ‘old families’ who consider themselves and are rever- 
ently so considered by many others, to be ‘first families.’ 
... subtle gradations .. . (thus exist) .”!? 

The significance of the extended family and of resulting 
differences in “family status” has had to be recognized else- 
where than in studies of the older local communities. In its 
investigation of nepotism in the top ranks of American 
business, for example, Fortune Magazine has commented, 
“Blood ties are still very important in the U.S. business— 
and the whole subject is a touchy one.”!* Nor is the ex- 
tended family in some form a fact only in the upper classes. 
Sussman has recently summarized the findings of studies 
in Detroit, New Orleans, Kansas City, and New Haven, 
and has presented evidence from a study of his own in 
Cleveland, all showing that there is considerable mutual 
identification and solidarity among laterally and lineally 
related nuclear families in the middle and lower classes in 
American society.'* Litwak also, in a study of white, mid- 
dle-class Protestant families, has provided evidence on the 
visits they make and on the “emotional succor” and eco- 
nomic support given one another by the nuclear families 


® Op. cit., p. 84. 

10 [bid., p. 91. 

11 [bid., p. 95. 

12 Op. cit., p. 162. See also, pp. 78, 166. On “old families” in 
Springdale, a small farming town in upstate New York, see Vidich 
and Bensman, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 

13 March, 1957. 

14 Marvin B. Sussman, “The Isolated Nuclear Family: Fact or 
Fiction,” Social Problems, 6 (Spring, 1959), pp. 333-340. For evi- 
dence of a similar kind for contemporary urban England, see Michael 
Young and Peter Willmott, Family & Kinship in East London, Glen- 
coe, IlL.: Free Press, 1957. 
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making up the “equalitarian coalition” that, he suggests, 
now constitutes the “modified extended family.”?® 

There are other bits of evidence for the importance of 
extended family groups and “family status” in American 
society. The prejudices for and against ethnic and racial 
groups, for example, can usefully be taken as only the most 
extreme extension of the phenomenon of differentially eval- 
uating members of what are seen as kin-related groups and 
aggregations. And much of the “snobbism” of country 
clubs, social clubs, fraternities, and Social Registers is an 
exercise in what is considered by some’ members of our 
society to be an illegitimate, by others a legitimate recogni- 
tion of differential “family status.” In his discussion of the 
influence of “family status” on membership in Philadel- 
phia’s prestigious men’s social clubs, Baltzell quotes Crane 
Brinton, who has said that the social club “may perhaps 
be regarded as taking the place of those extensions of the 
family, such as the clan and brotherhood, which have dis- 
appeared from advanced societies.”!® To show the way in 
which “family status” determines what social clubs call 
“legacies,” Baltzell says, “...every year a small group of 
younger men in their twenties and thirties, invariably rela- 
tives of present members, are taken into the club. ... One 
might meet among the old-family members of the Philadel- 
phia Club (the city’s most distinguished) some charming 
and congenial wastrels....”2* It is the presence of these 
incompetents, these men of actual lower-class position, that 
especially clearly shows the effects of “family status.” How- 
ever, this factor is also working for the competent, but 
early-chosen sons of club members, who are admitted 
earlier than men of equal competence and class position 
but lower “family status.” We are obviously dealing with 
a separate and independent social variable, one that has a 
measureable effect upon the way in which people in Amer- 
ican society treat one another. 

Now let us turn directly to the evidence for the independ- 
ent variability of social class position and “family status.” 
As a first illustration, consider the following news item in 
which family prestige is relatively much higher than social 
class position for the individual whose birth is being re- 
ported . 


SITTING BULL IS BORN 


Los Angeles, Dec. 1 (AP)—Sitting Bull V was born 
at the Los Angeles Medical Center Hospital yesterday. 


15 Eugene Litwak, Primary Group Instruments for Social Control 
in Industrialized Society: The Extended Family and the Neighbor- 
hood, Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Columbia University, 1958. 
Condensed versions of this dissertation can be found in Litwak, 
“Occupational Mobility and Extended Family Cohesion,” American 
Sociological Review, 25 (February, 1960) , pp. 9-21, and Litwak, “The 
Use of Extended Family Groups in the Achievement of Social Goals: 
Some Policy Implications,” Social Problems, 7 (Winter, 1959-1960), 
pp. 177-187. 

16 Op cit., p. 335. 

17 [bid., p. 348, 
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His great-great-grandfather defeated and destroyed the 
forces of Gen. George Armstrong Custer at the Battle of 
the Little Big Horn in 1876. His parents are Vincent (Sit- 
ting Bull IV) and Frances Cadotte. His father, a disabled 
veteran of the 101st Airborne Division, was injured in a 
jump in Korea and now is a mail clerk at the Hughes Air- 
craft Plant.1® 


For more systematic evidence, however, we have to turn 
again to the studies of old American cities and towns. De- 
scribing what he calls the “upper-upper class” families in 
Yankee City, which are those families whose ancestors for 
three or more generations had been in that city’s upper 
class, Warner says: “In these brief family histories there is 
a wide range in wealth and occupation. .. The Z’s and Y’s 
are the only very wealthy families; the X’s are fairly well- 
to-do; and the others have but a modest income.”?® In short, 
what these families have in common is not their own simi- 
lar and present social class position but the similar and 
past high “family status” of their ancestors. Some of these 
members of what Warner calls “upper-upper class” seem to 
be of an upper social class position, others of a middling 
social class position. High “family status,” not high social 
class position, seems to be the defining characteristic of the 
“upper-upper class” in Yankee City. This supposition is 
supported further by the fact that at least some of those 
whom Warner places in the “lower-upper class” have as 
high a social class position as the highest of those placed 
among the “upper-uppers,” but do not share the: high 
“family status” of the latter in Yankee City’s local com- 
munity. The members of the Starr family, for example, 
who are placed in the “lower-upper class,” and who are 
described in the greatest detail of all the families in the sev- 
eral profiles, as if the fact of their family inferiority needed 
to be driven home, seem to be in the same social class posi- 
tion as any member of the “upper-uppers.” The Starrs, 
however, are not from an old prestigious family in Yankee 
City but have just risen into the topmost position in its so- 
cial class hierarchy. Moreover, Mr. Starr’s parents, though 
dead and buried in a local lower-class cemetery, are identi- 
fiable past members of the Yankee City community. Hence, 
Mr. Starr’s visible “family status” is low, though his social 
class position is high. In Yankee City, at least as Warner 
describes it, “family status” seems to be more weighty a 
determinant of behavior in some situations than is social 
class. Why this should so be is an interesting problem 
which is not analyzed, because the fact of the independent 
variability of social class position and “family status” is 
not theoretically formulated, its sources examined, and its 
consequences traced out. 

The persistence of at least self-defined high “family stat- 
us” in a group of families of declining social class position 

18 New York Times, Dec. 2, 1957. 

19 Op. cit., p. 98. 
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in the rural community of Springdale is reported by Vidich 
and Bensman. “This is not the ‘upper class’ of Springdale,” 
they say. “It is a group of about ten families who are a ves- 
tige of a former business and commercial elite which fifty 
or seventy-five years ago was an upper class. . .. Their an- 
cestors are remembered as the founders of both the com- 
munity and its respected institutions ...The home is the 
repository of family heirlooms, antique furniture and the 
family Bible, which records the genealogical connections 
of illustrious ancestors.”2° The case of Springdale illus- 
trates how their ancestors’ outstanding service to the local 
community contributes to the present high “family status” 
of these families that have been declining in the social 
hierarchy. 

Perhaps the clearest evidence, however, on the lack of a 
one-to-one relationship between “family status” and social 
class position is provided by Baltzell’s study of Philadel- 
phians who were listed in the 1940 Social Register, an indi- 
cator of high “family status,” and the 1940 Who’s Who, an 
indicator of high social class position. Of the 770 Philadel- 
phians who were in Who’s Who and thus probably of up- 
per-middle to upper class position, only 226, or 29 per cent, 
were also listed in the Social Register.* Clearly many peo- 
ple of high social position did not also have high “family 
status,” as one might expect in a society with much social 
class mobility. Perhaps the best proof of exclusion of fam- 
ilies of high social class position from the Social Register 
on the basis of their low “family status” is the fact that 
only one Jewish family was listed, although there were in 
Philadelphia not only many upper-class Jews but some 
Jewish families which had been distinguished and in the 
upper classes for as many generations as some of the listed 
non-Jewish families. In addition to his Philadelphia data, 
Baltzell also compiled national statistics from Who’s Who 
and the Social Registers on the independent variability of 
social class position and “family status.” He found that of 
the 12,530 residents of those twelve metropolitan areas in 
which Social Registers are published who were listed in 
Who's Who, only 2,879, or 23 per cent, were also listed in 
one of the twelve Social Registers.”* 


III. LOCAL-COMMUNITY STATUS 


We turn now to the examination of the special functions 
and independence of our third variable, “local-community 
status.” Where a society is so small that the local com- 
munity and the total society are coterminous, the evalua- 


20 Op. cit., pp. 66-67. For a study of the independent variability of 
“family status” and social class position in a rural backwater in Eng- 
land, a study which suggests the strains that result from this incon- 
sistency, see W. M. Williams, The Sociology of an English Village: 
Gosforth, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956, pp. 83-84. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 8ff. 

22 Ibid., p. 29. 


tions made of individuals and their families will, of course, 
be the same in both. But where local community and larger 
society diverge, as they certainly do in modern industrial 
society, and as they do also even in many of the non-indus- 
trial societies we know about, individuals and families will 
be evaluated by two different standards, one for the con- 
tributions made to the local community, a second for con- 
tributions to the larger society. Each of these two collec- 
tivities has problems and functions of its own, and each 
values individuals and families in the light of its own spe- 
cial needs. The problems of each local community—its eco- 
nomic security and growth, its services to the young, its 
attractiveness as a place to realize one’s interests and val- 
ues, its conflicts and harmony, its continuity of tradition 
and change—are different from those of the larger society, 
though always related, of course. Individuals and families 
who serve the local community welfare more and less well 
earn a correspondingly higher or lower “local-community 
status.”23 

The brief and not exhaustive list of local community 
problems just presented has had to be put in abstract form 
because of the nearly endless variety in which such prob- 
lems concretely present themselves. Perhaps we can get a 
better sense of the concreteness and reality of these local 
community problems by recalling the Lynds’ description 
of the contributions made by the “X” family to Middle- 
town.** The “X” family, reports the Lynds, give “increas- 
ingly large public benefactions”; they have a “long list 
of philanthropies.” “Half a dozen other family names in 
Middletown are associated with the city’s industrial devel- 
opment, but none of them so completely symbolizes the 
city’s achievements.”*5 They are “men who never spared 
themselves in business or civic affairs.” “The X family 
sincerely regards itself as unusually scrupulous in looking 
out for its workers.” “A member of the X family is presi- 
dent of Middletown’s school board.” “Both the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. buildings are X philanthropies.” And 
finally, to become really concrete: “Among the family’s 
other contributions . . . extensive gymnasium at the college 
and the college Arts Building—with its handsome auditor- 
ium for public lectures and recitals . . . the donation of the 


23 An excellent recent survey and critique of the study of the 
local community in American sociology — Harold F. Kaufman, “To- 
ward an Interactional Conception of Community,” Social Forces, 
38 (October, 1959), pp. 8-17 — would seem to indicate, by its lack 
of reference to local community status, that this is an area of an- 
alysis and investigation neglected by sociologists of the community. 
For a classical analysis and empirical investigation showing that 
local communities exist and face their own special problems even 
within the great metropolis, in this case Chicago, see Morris Jano- 
witz, The Community Press in an Urban Setting, Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1952. 

24 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937, Ch. III. 

25 Emphasis inserted. 
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ground and the equipping of the spacious local airport; 
the rejuvenation of the local county fair...the donation of - 
an entire city block containing an old mansion as head- 
quarters for the American Legion; an important contribu- 
tion toward...a large field house and athletic field for 
high-school sports; a city golf course... the development 
of the city’s park system. .. A number of local churches. . . 
have been helped in their building programs by X gen- — 

One good indicator of the existence of “local-community 
status” is the distinction commonly made by members of a 
local community between “old-timers” (those who have 
identified with and served the community) and “new-com- 
ers” (those who have not yet helped the community deal 
with its special problems). The Lynds refer to “this cleav- 
age according to length of residence” and also to its rela- 
tivity, since some people who had been in Middletown for 
ten years were still considered “new people” by those who 
had served the community longer.?* This folk distinction, 
which is nonetheless sociologically significant, between 
“old-timers” and “new-comers” also turns up in survey re- 
search studies of social stratification when the respondents 
are freely allowed to suggest their own views in response 
to the question “What different kinds of people would you 
say live around here?”?* Two recent English studies pro- 
vide comparative evidence for the importance of length of 
membership for local-community status. In the rural com- 
munity of Gosforth, says Williams, the newcomer “is, and 
always will be, an ‘offcomer’ and as such is thought to be of 
lower status than any of the natives in the same class... 
Estimates of the time one is required to live in the parish 
before being ‘accepted’ vary from twenty to forty-five 
years.”*® And in the East London Borough of Bethnal 
Green, Young and Willmot describe the “sense of com- 
munity, that is, a feeling of solidarity between people who 
occupy the common territory, which springs from the fact 
that people and their families have lived there a long 
time.”°° And finally, to take an example from a quite dif- 
ferent type of society, Bellah reports that in Tokugawa Ja- 
pan, “There was another axis of status distinction depend- 
ing on the length of family residence in the village, the 
old ‘original’ families having the highest status.”?1 


26 Since the Lynds stress the moral significance of the control 
over Middletown’s life which these benefactions give the “X” fam- 
ily, it should be explicitly stated that this is an important problem 
not of primary concern here. The “X” family’s activities are used 
only to illustrate the wide variety of services that individuals and 
families can perform for a local community. 

27 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, New York: Har- 
court Brace, 1929, p. 480, fn. 3. 

28 See Barber, op. cit., p. 194. 

29 Op. cit., p. 106. 

30 Op cit., p. 89. 

31R. N. Bellah, Tokugawa Religion, Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 
1957, p. 42. 
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Although the terms, “old-timers” and “new-comers” 
would seem to say so, it is not length of residence for its 
own sake which this folk idiom is singling out. That it is, 
rather, commitment and service to the local community, 
opportunities for which are, of course, partly dependent on 
the length of time spent in the community and on the point 


- in time of the community’s history at which the individual 


or his family arrived, is clearly brought out in Merton, 
West, and Jahoda’s study of a planned housing community, 
Craftown.? In Craftown, these researchers tell us, among 
the members of the community themselves, “pioneers are 
distinguished from those who came afterwards . . . in stat- 
us.” The “pioneers” are not just those who came sooner 
than the “new-comers.” They are those who came earlier 
and who also served the community in its “time of 
troubles.” The “pioneers” were those who had established 
and manned all the essential services of Craftown in the 
early days, when it had none to start with: the township 
committee, the cooperative store, the volunteer police and 
fire departments, the nursery and child care center, and a 
variety of other organizations devoted to the needs of the 
local community. It was no wonder that they had a deeper 
commitment to Craftown, a greater intention to stay there 
permanently, and a higher local-community status, than 
the “newcomers.” As Merton and his colleagues put it, “the 
pioneers telling of how they won over numerous difficulties 
for the common good are in effect validating their right to 
distinctive status.” 

“Local-community status,” then, is an independent as- 
pect of social reality with its own functions and range of 
variability. And this variability, as we have already sug- 
gested, is independent of the variability of social class posi- 
tions; the two are not in a one-to-one relationship. Unfor- 
tunately, our evidence here is unsystematic and scanty, 
more so than with regard to the relationship between “fam- 
ily status” and social class position, though still sufficient to 
bear out the analysis. We may start again with some evi- 
dence from the Lynds’ study of Middletown. In their first 
report, on Middletown in the 1920’s, the Lynds pointed out 
that two upper-class families varied considerably in their 
local-community status. “The most prized citizens in Mid- 


_ dletown,” they said, “are the millionaire philanthropists, 


[the “X” family] ... Another family of large wealth but 
small interest in Middletown has little place in the activities 
or affections of the city.”®* and in the second report, the 
“Y” family is said to be still “as inconspicuous in Middle- 
town as the X family is conspicuous. A prominent citizen 
... Characterizes them as follows: ‘... they have no civic 
pride whatever. They . . . are all for themselves and contrib- 

82 R. K. Merton, P. S. West, and M. Jahoda, Patterns of Social 
Life, unpublished ms., esp. Ch. IV, “The Meanings of Craftown for 


Pioneers and Newcomers.” 
33 Op. cit., 1929, p. 481, fn. 4. 
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ute to Middletown only what they are forced by circum- 
stances to give... they lead a narrow life, aloof from the 
local scene here... still have a feeling they don’t quite 
belong here.’ ”* The “Y” family, for reasons which are 
minority type, however, the “Y” family type deserves 
study. 

Baltzell also refers to examples of the “Y” family type, 
“the new executive elite in Huntington Valley” who do not 
aspire to high “local-community status” in Philadelphia.** 
This is the situation, of just “living there,” in which 
many middle- and upper-class commuters find themselves 
in some of the older local suburban communities of all 
our metropolitan areas. In these communities the lower- 
middle class “natives” or “old-timers” have a higher “local- 
community status” than the middle- and upper-class “new- 
comer” commuters because, unlike the latter, they are 
proud of the local community, serve as its legislators and 
officials, its voluntary firemen, its library trustees, and in 
other roles essential to and valued in the local community. 
Indeed, in many cases, it is the occupational roles and so- 
cial class position of the middle- and upper-class commuters 
which take them out of the local community and make it 
hard for them to serve the local community’s special needs. 
In Merton’s terms, putting matters of influence aside, they 
are “cosmopolitans” whose world is chiefly elsewhere, in 
contrast to the lower-middle class “locals,” whose occupa- 
tional roles and social involvement are both located in the 
immediate local community.** Thus, in this situation, so- 
cial class position and “local-community status” have an 
inverse correlation.®* 

One last bit of evidence for the independence of social 
class position and “local-community status.” Recent studies 
of the influence structure of American and other local com- 
munities have shown that there is not one, but several 


84 Op. cit., 1937, p. 91. 


not specified, seem only to “live there.”*® Even if it is a 


35 The “Y” family may be less typical among business families 
than the “X” family. F, X. Sutton and his colleagues have suggested, 
in their study of the American businessman’s ideology, that “the 
political localism of the business creed ... corresponds to the fact 
that businessmen have higher status locally than nationally.... 
Businessmen have relatively more prestige as individuals within a 
local community than in the nation at large. ...” Sutton, et al., The 
American Business Creed, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1956, pp. 377ff. 

36 Op. cit., p. 214. 

87 R. K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence: Local and Cosmopolitan 
Influentials,” in his Social Theory and Social Structure, rev. ed., 
Gléncoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. 

88 In his study of a small, mid-western, liberal arts college as a 
local community, Gouldner found that the “locals” on the faculty 
were more “popular” (had higher local-community status?) than 
the “cosmopolitans.” Like the suburban commuter as opposed to 
the “old-timer,” the “cosmopolitan” as opposed to the “local” on a 
college or university faculty only “lives there.” See A. W. Gouldner, 
“Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward an Analysis of Latent Social 
Roles,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (Dec., 1957), pp. 281- 
306, and 2 (March, 1958), pp. 444-480. 
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different patterns of influence-structure in these communi- 
ties. Moreover, they have shown that in one of these pat- 
terns, the middle- and even lower-middle class “old-timers” 
have more local influence, and presumably also a higher 
“local-community status” as a result, than the upper-class 
“new-comers” who have been sent to the local community 
to manage the local branch factory of some national corpo- 
ration but who purposely refrain from participating in the 
problems of the place where they define themselves as 
“transients.”°° Social class position and “local-community 
status” and its associated influence patterns seem to be 
neither in principle nor in practice positively correlated. 


89 For critical reassessments of this field, which are in part based 
on their own empirical research, see: Peter Rossi, “Community De- 
cision-making,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (March, 1957), 
pp. 415-43; and, Nelson W. Polsby, “The Sociology of Community 
Power: A Reassessment,” Social Forces, 37 (March, 1959), pp. 
232-236. Among the empirical researches most relevant to the 
point being made here are: Robert O. Schulze and Leonard U. 
Blumberg, “The Determination of Local Power Elites,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXTII (November, 1957), pp. 290-96; Robert 
O. Schulze, “The Role of Economic Dominants in Community Power 
Structure,” American Sociological Review, 23 (February, 1958), 
pp. 3-9; and, Nelson W. Polsby, “Three Problems in the Analysis 
of Community Power,” American Sociological Review, 24 (De- 
cember, 1959) , pp. 796-803. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this paper, through theoretical analysis and empirical 
evidence, I have tried to show the independent functions 
of, and the absence of one-to-one relationships among 
three variables—social class position, family status, and 
local-community status—that are often lumped together 
in theories and researches on “social stratification.” My 
purpose has been to suggest a better set of concepts for 
understanding the behavorial reality of American and 
other societies. Behind this immediate purpose lies a gen- 
eral conviction about present theory and research in social 
stratification. The conviction is that this specialized branch 
of sociology has contributed much to our knowledge in the 
recent past but is now turning into a dead-end with its 
crude and omnibus conceptions of “social stratification” 
and “social class.” For an understanding of the multivari- 
ate reality that is concealed by our crude concepts, we need 
both conceptual refinement and research based on opera- 


tionally specific indicators of the several variables this re- 
finement will reveal to us. 
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A PRELIMINARY CRIMINAL TYPOLOGY* 


CLARENCE SCHRAG 
University of Washington 


Reported here are some findings from a series of studies 
designed to test the utility of the criminal subculture con- 
cept in the explanation of delinquent behavior. Interview 
and questionnaire data were obtained from inmates of 
institutions for juvenile and adult offenders in a Western 
state. The data include inmate responses to questions deal- 
ing with alternative solutions to problematic social situa- 
tions that are frequently encountered in correctional in- 
stitutions.? Inmates identified the solutions that are pre- 
scribed by the society of prisoners and by prison officials, 
and they also estimated the frequency with which pre- 
scribed solutions are violated in practice. These normative 
perceptions were then related to information on inmate 
social backgrounds and various indices of institutional 
adaptation. 

The data clearly show that most inmates perceive sharp 
contrasts between the normative system that is indigenous 
to the society of prisoners and the system that is sanc- 
tioned by prison officials.* Furthermore, the findings sug- 
gest that the perception of conflicts between legitimate and 
illegitimate role prescriptions may have some important 
empirical interconnections with the social positions of the 
inmates, their patterns of social participation, their re- 
sponsiveness to treatment programs, and their postinsti- 
tutional performance. Our conclusion is that the criminal 
subculture concept, if used in conjunction with legitimate 
or officially prescribed norms, may produce a typology of 
offenders that is useful in the prediction of criminal be- 
havior and in the evaluation of treatment programs. 


* Paper presented at the annual meetings of the American 
Sociological Association, Chicago, September, 1959. 

1 The author gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to several 
colleagues for much of the material reported. Special mention 
should be made of Peter Garabedian (University of Arizona), John 
Kinch (San Francisco State College), Duane Strinden (Seattle 
Public Schools), Stanton Wheeler (Harvard University), and Don- 
ald Garrity (San Francisco State College). 


2For the method used see S. A. Stouffer and Jackson Toby, 
“Role Conflict and Personality,” in Talcott Parsons and E. A. Shils, 
editors, Toward a General Theory of Action, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951, pp. 481-496. See also Stanton Wheeler, 
Social Organization in a Correctional Community, Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Washington, 1958, and Peter G. Garabedian, Western 
Penitentiary: A Study in Social Organization, Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1959. 


8 Wheeler, op. cit., and Garabedian, op. cit. 
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DEFINITIONS OF CRIMINAL TYPES 


Juxtaposed to legitimate or official role prescriptions in 
prison is a system of illegitimate prescriptions that regu- 
lates inmate behavior with respect to focal issues such as 
length of sentence, cell time, food, sex, social interaction 
among prisoners, relations with staff members, and con- 
tacts with the community outside.‘ Illegitimate prescrip- 
tions, contrary to official rules and regulations, do not de- 
mand uniformity of behavior. Rather, they encourage 
symbiotic or reciprocal relations among inmates by recog- 
nizing certain interdependencies in a variety of permissible 
roles that are organized around each of the focal issues. 

Official rules, for example, prohibit overt sexual activity 
among prisoners. By contrast, illegitimate prescriptions 
tolerate various kinds of autoerotic and homosexual prac- 
tices. Again, specialized prescriptions are applied to effemi- 
nate prisoners, aggressive “wolves” or “jockers,” and per- 
sons who engage in several other kinds of sexual expres- 
sion. Moreover, prisoners who participate in illegitimate 
sexual practices are expected to protect other inmates who 
are involved in different forms of illicit conduct. In this 
way the sub rosa activities of prisoners are armed against 
effective official intervention. 

However, the subculture concept does not only assert 
the existence of a cultural system that contradicts the 
norms of the broader community. It also implies that the 
role played by a given inmate with respect to a certain 
focal issue is empirically connected to the roles he plays 
with respect to other issues. Several illustrations of such 
empirical interconnections among alternative roles have 
already been found.5 

The typology proposed here is comprised of four sets 
of empirically connected role alternatives that cut across 
focal issues dealing chiefly with relations among inmates, 

4 Clarence Schrag, Social Types in a Prison Community, M. A. 
Thesis, University of Washington, 1944. 


5See Walter T. Martin, Religious Attitudes of Prison Sex 
Offenders, M. A. Thesis, University of Washington, 1943; Norman 
S. Hayner, “Characteristics of Five Offender Types,” American 
Sociological Review, 26 (February, 1961), pp. 96-102; Elmer H. 
Johnson, “Sociology of Confinement: Assimilation of the Prison 
‘Rat,’” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, 
51 (January-February, 1961), pp. 528-533; and Gresham M. Sykes, 
The Society of Captives, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1958. 
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contacts with staff members, and involvement in civilian 
affairs. These sets of role alternatives are commonly rec- 
ognized by prison inmates and are given distinctive argot 
labels such as “square John,” “right guy,” “con politician,” 
and “outlaw.’® 

Inmate descriptions of the above criminal types indicate 
that the “square John” consistently defines role require- 
ments in terms of legitimate prescriptions sanctioned by 
the broader civilian community. He allies himself with 
prison officials against the more hardened criminals and 
maintains close ties with noncriminal elements outside the 
prison. In sharp contrast, “right guys” regularly perceive 
role requirements according to the illegitimate prescrip- 
tions of prisoner society. They are loyal to the inmates 
and refuse to cooperate with officials. “Con politicians” 
shift their allegiances from legitimate to illegitimate pre- 
scriptions according to the exigencies of the moment. Al- 
though they are not to be trusted, in the view of most 
prisoners, they are notoriously successful in obtaining the 
most desirable prison assignments and in “getting the 
good breaks” from prison officials and parole board mem- 
bers. “Outlaws” are in a perpetual anarchistic rebellion 
against both legitimate und illegitimate normative sys- 
tems and against affective attachments in general. They 
are deficient in “taking the role of the other” and incapable 
of any prolonged cooperative enterprise.” 

Whereas the aforementioned argot labels identify sets 
of role alternatives, our main interest is in developing a 
typological system relating the identified roles with other 
important social and cultural aspects of the prison com- 
munity. A more neutral terminology therefore seems ad- 
visable. Consequently, the terms prosocial, antisocial, pseu- 
dosocial, and asocial will hereafter be used in lieu of 
the argot labels in the respective order in which they have 
appeared. These sets of role alternatives, in the interest of 
brevity, will be called, collectively, criminal types. 


BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CRIMINAL TYPES 


To investigate the assumption that there are significant 
variations in the careers of our criminal types, groups of 
inmates belonging to the different types were interviewed 
and their case histories were carefully examined. Distinc- 
tions were noted in criminal careers, offense patterns, in- 
stitutional adjustments, family and community experi- 
ences, and attitudes toward crime and society. Major find- 
ings are summarized below.® 

Prosocial offenders are most frequently convicted of 
violent crimes such as homicide and assault, or naive prop- 


6 Schrag, op. cit. 

7 For a significant study of delinquency and perceptual acuity 
see Bela O. Baker and Theodore R. Sarbin, “Differential Mediation 
of Social Perception as a Correlate of Social Adjustment,” Soci- 
ometry, 19 (June, 1956), pp. 69-83. , 

8 For a fuller report see Schrag, op. cit., Ch. 5-9. 
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erty offenses, especially forgery. Few have prior arrests. 
Their criminal careers are initiated relatively late in life. 
Their offenses are situational in that they reflect extra- 
ordinary social pressures often involving real or imagined 
misbehavior on the part of a spouse or of close friends. 

While in prison, prosocial offenders maintain close ties 
with family and civilian associates. They are sympathetic 
and cooperative in their contacts with established authori- 
ties. Generally supportive of legitimate prescriptions, they 
believe in the efficacy of punishment, show a strong sense 
of guilt for their offenses, and expect to pay for their 
crimes in order to renew civilian life with a clean slate. 
Naive about illegal techniques and strategies, they have 
little knowledge of, or contact with, organized crime or 
the criminal underworld. 

Antisocial offenders reveal a very different career pat- 
tern. They are highly recidivistic. Their delinquent careers 
are initiated at an early age. In the majority of cases, their 
careers progress through stages of truancy, expressive 
theft involving delinquent gangs, instrumental theft en- 
tailing contacts with “fences” and other organized crimi- 
nals, and culminating in patterns of aggressive criminality, 
including robbery, assault, and burglary. Crime is for most 
of these persons a major mode of livelihood. Nevertheless, 
these offenders do not often achieve positions of power in 
organized crime. Their energies are ordinarily devoted to 
the field of action rather than to the affairs of management. 

Antisocial criminals come primarily from families 
having other delinquent members and living in deteri- 
orated urban areas. Their rebellion against official au- 
thority shows continuity throughout their careers and is 
manifested in their educational, occupational, and marital 
records. Close ties with the parental family are commonly 
noted, however. 

In prison the antisocial offenders continue their close 
association with criminalistic elements and their conflict 
with legitimate authorities. Their philosophy of life, re- 
flected in the maxims “Only suckers work,” “All politicians 
are crooks,” and “Big shots and real criminals never get 
caught,” alleviates any feelings of guilt and solidifies 
inmate opposition against the prison officials. 

Pseudosocial criminals, by contrast, are involved chiefly 
in subtle, sophisticated, profit-motivated offenses, such as 
embezzlement, fraud, confidence games, and certain kinds 
of forgery. Onset of criminality often occurs after a po- 
sition of respectability has already been attained. Rela- 
tively few cases reveal records of juvenile delinquency. 
Educational and occupational histories are far superior 
to those of antisocial offenders. Family and community 
backgrounds are frequently middle-class. However, evi- 
dence of inconsistent parental discipline and other family 
disharmony is the most striking feature of the careers of 
the pseudosocial criminals. Facility in role-playing is thus 
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acquired at an early age, and many of the pseudosocial 
offenders are described as being skillful in interpersonal 
relations and as having disarmingly attractive behavior 
characteristics. 

Pseudosocial criminals continue in prison to display 
chameleonic skill in shifting their allegiance from staff 
members to inmates and vice versa. They are highly prag- 
matic in selecting techniques of adaptation. They exploit 
to their own advantage the conflicts and inconsistencies 
that are inherent in the prison’s social structure. Their 
strategic position between the legitimate and illegitimate 
normative systems enables them to play the role of mod- 
erator in many staff-inmate conflicts and results in rewards 
such as short sentences, reduced custody, and favored 
prison assignments, among others. 

Finally, asocial criminals commit offenses that are char- 
acterized by the use of bizzare methods without clear 
motive or reason. Their recidivism rates are very high. 
They show convincing evidence of severe behavior dis- 
orders at an early age, although the age at first arrest varies 
considerably, Social ability and skill in the use of symbols 
is generally very much retarded. Problems tend to be 
solved by direct and immediate aggression. The careers 
of these offenders are marked by their egocentric and extra- 
punitive behavior, their apparent inability to profit from 
mistakes or to plan for the future, and their fear or dis- 
trust of personal ties of any kind. Perhaps the outstanding 
finding in the social backgrounds of the asocial offenders, 
however, is the seemingly universal evidence of early par- 
ental rejection and the frequency with which these persons 
are reared in institutions or shifted among a variety of 
foster homes. 

Asocial criminals are troublemakers in prison. Their 
conduct records show a high incidence of participation in 
riots, escape plots, and assaults upon both inmates and 
officers. Despite their emphasis upon violence and re- 
bellion, the undisciplined aggressions of the asocial offend- 
ers and their lack of capacity for cooperative enterprise 
means that most of their efforts are destined for failure. 

In sum, our assumptions concerning distinctive varia- 
tions in the careers and backgrounds of the criminal types 
are supported by the data. Asocial offenders are rejected 
by their social milieu and adopt a nihilistic pattern of 
adaptation. Pseudosocial offenders learn to exploit the 
inconsistencies in their social environment and _ utilize 
their role-playing skills in a game of relentless pragmatism. 
Antisocial offenders, reared in an environment that is con- 
sistently at odds with official authority, develop a norma- 
tive system that is largely a counterthrust against middle- 
class prescriptions. Prosocial offenders, while utilizing 
legitimate normative standards, are unable to cope with 
intense social pressures or personal crises. 
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COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE ORIENTATIONS 


Prisons afford an excellent opportunity for the study of 
cognitive and affective attachments to normative standards 
because both legitimate and illegitimate role prescriptions 
are such visible components of the prison’s social structure. 
Moreover, speculation concerning the normative orienta- 
tions of our criminal types leads to the expectation of 
systematic variations in their frames of reference. Our 
working hypotheses regarding the normative orientations 
of the criminal types are outlined below. 

Prosocial offenders are expected to evaluate problematic 
situations with reference to legitimate norms, to have 
greater cognitive understanding of legitimate role require- 
ments than of illegitimate requirements, and to apply 
legitimate prescriptions regardless of any resulting per- 
sonal discomfiture. Conversely, antisocial offenders are 
expected to employ illegitimate prescriptions as standards 
of reference, to exhibit detailed knowledge of illegitimate 
role requirements, and to display allegiance to illegitimate 
norms regardless of their impact upon personal goals or 
objectives. 

These two criminal types, then, are seen as being alike 
in their emphasis upon collective values such as loyalty, 
mutual aid, and group solidarity, but they are expected 
to differ in the normative systems that they use as stand- 
ards of judgment. 

Pseudosocial offenders, on the other hand, are expected 
to shift their normative perspectives according to the 
availability of instrumental rewards. They are likely to 
stress personal achievements rather than collective goals, 
exploitative strategies rather than conventional proced- 
ures, and affective neutrality rather than strong identifica- 
tions with persons or social conventions. Their cognitive 
knowledge and role-playing skills should extend to illegiti- 
mate as well as legitimate behavior patterns. 

Asocial offenders are regarded as being similiarly de- 
tached from social conventions and normative commit- 
ments. However, in their case detachment would seem to 
reflect ignorance of role requirements and deficiency in 
role-playing ability rather than emancipation from con- 
ventional restraints. In addition, their conceptions of 
illegitimate prescriptions are probably as much distorted 
as their conceptions of legitimate norms. Since the asocial 
offenders are generally incapable of developing affective 
ties with inmates or officials, their behavior probably 
ténds to be impulsive and motivated by expressive func- 
tions. Only rarely should their conduct reveal the delib- 
erative and instrumental characteristics so commonly noted 
among pseudosocial offenders. 

Again the research findings tend to confirm our working 
hypotheses.® The main supportive information comes from 


® The data are given in Wheeler, op. cit., and Garabedian, op. cit. 
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data obtained by presenting to prisoners alternative solu- 
tions to recurrent prison problems. Solutions chosen by 
prosocial inmates are usually in accord with legitimate 
normative prescriptions. Antisocial offenders quite con- 
sistently follow a choice pattern that is dictated by the 
illegitimate prescriptions of prisoner society. Pseudosocial 
criminals choose solutions representative of both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate normative systems. Finally, asocial 
prisoners make the greatest number of irregular choices. 
Clearly, the normative orientations among our criminal 
types are systematically linked to their background char- 
acteristics and criminal careers. 

Added evidence regarding the cognitive orientations of 
the criminal types comes from tests of knowledge of prison 
argot.!° We assume that argot knowledge in some measure 
reflects the degree of acquaintance with illegitimate pre- 
scriptions among our inmates. If this is the case, then 
antisocial and pseudosocial criminals have far greater 
acquaintance with illegitimate norms than do the remain- 
ing criminal types. At the time of admission into the in- 
stitution, antisocial offenders have the largest argot vo- 
cabularies, followed in order by the pseudosocial, pro- 
social, and asocial types. Nevertheless, pseudosccial crimi- 
nals seem to learn the prison language more rapidly and 
they may eventually attain a higher degree of proficiency 
in its use. Surprisingly, asocial offenders are more de- 
ficient than prosocial offenders in their knowledge of 
prison argot. Further research is needed to bring out other 
anticipated differences in the symbolic behavior of the 
criminal types. 

Present evidence indicates that prosocial offenders have 
high cognitive knowledge of, and strong affective attach- 
ments to, the legitimate normative system, while their 
cognitive and affective attachments to illegitimate pre- 
scriptions are relatively weak. Antisocial criminals show 
the reverse pattern, namely, strong cognitive and affective 
attachments to illegitimate prescriptions and weak con- 
nections with the legitimate system. Pseudosocial inmates 
have high cognitive knowledge of both systems, but their 
affective ties are minimal in each instance. Asocial prison- 
ers rank low in their cognitive and affective ties to either 
system. Thus, prosocial and antisocial criminals place high 
value on group-integrating norms, whereas pseudosocial 
and asocial offenders are more concerned with immediate 
gratification and goal-achievement. 

The data also show that normative orientations vary 
according to the amount of time served in prison."! For a 


10 Ibid. 

11 Peter C. Garabedian, “Social Roles in a Prison Community,” 
paper presented at the annual meetings of the Pacific Sociological 
Association, Tucson, Arizona, April, 1961, and Stanton Wheeler, 
“Social Organization and Inmate Values in a Correctional Com- 
aoe Proceedings of the 89th Congress of Correction, 1959, pp. 

198. 
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short period after admission and again prior to release 
from the institution there is a decided tendency for inmates - 
to adopt legitimate norms as standards of reference. Dur- 
ing the remainder of their sentences the inmates are pre- 
occupied with problems of prison adjustment and they 
exhibit a much greater preference for illegitimate pre- 
scriptions.!? However, this U-shaped distribution of nor- 
mative orientations is characteristic chiefly of prosocial 
and antisocial offenders. Asocial and pseudosocial crimi- 
nals reveal no such pattern. Their affective neutrality 
appears to serve as an insulator against systematic shifts 
in frames of reference. 


PATTERNS OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


Most theories of social organization assert a high cor- 
relation between normative orientations and patterns of 
social contact.1® Our data, based on indirect evidence of 
social contacts, generally confirms the theoretical expec- 
tation. Indirect evidence was obtained by asking inmates 
to report their relative amounts of contact with other in- 
mates and staff members as compared to the averages for 
all prisoners.1* 

The results show that prosocial offenders perceive a 
high degree of contact with staff members and a fairly low 
amount of contact with other inmates. Antisocial prisoners 
again reveal the reverse pattern with a predominance of 
inmate contacts and little association with staff members. 
Pseudosocial criminals report very frequent contacts with 
both staff members and inmates, while asocial inmates see 
themselves as being isolated from both groups. 

Amount of contact, however, may have less social sig- 
nificance than the quality of the relationship, such as 
friendship and the degree of influence. Evidence pertinent 
to the quality of interaction comes from a sociometric 
study in which inmates reported the names of their closest 
prisoner friends.'® These friendship designations were 
then classified according to the criminal types of the re- 
spondents and the persons chosen. The main finding is 
that all of the criminal types except one select friends pri- 
marily from members of their own type. The single excep- 
tion is the prosocial offender who shows a slight prefer- 
ence for pseudosocial friends over his choices for pro- 


12 The findings are not consistent with the notion of prisonization 
presented in Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community, New York: 
Rinehart, 1958. 

13 For example, see Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey, 
Principles of Criminology, New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1960; George 
C. Homans, The Human Group, New York: Harcourt-Brace, 1950; 
Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang, Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1955; Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, 
Delinquency and Opportunity: A Theory of Delinquent Gangs, 
Glencoe: Free Press, 1960. 

14 Garabedian, op. cit., Ch. 5, and Wheeler, op. cit., Ch. 4-5. 

15 Clarence Schrag, Crimeville: A Sociometric Study of a Prison 
Community, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Washington, 1950. 
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social friends. In addition, antisocial and to a lesser ex- 
tent asocial criminals receive far more friendship choices 
than would be expected if choices were independent of 
criminal types, whereas prosocial and pseudosocial pris- 
oners are relatively underchosen. 

The prominence of antisocial and asocial criminals is 
further reflected in the persons identified by inmates as 
leaders in the same study. Most striking is the high fre- 
quency with which asocial prisoners are designated as 
leaders.?® Even the prosocial and pseudosocial types, de- 
spite their sharp cognitive and affective differences as 
compared with asocial offenders, frequently select asocial 


inmates as leaders. 


The rationale behind the above leadership choices may 
be clarified in a comment made by a respondent who said 
“One thing clear is that the outlaws aren’t going to make 
any deals with anybody.” Evidently prisoners in a conflict 
situation prefer to rely on persons who are not likely to 
become involved in affective attachments. The fears and 
suspicions aroused by the other criminal types result in 
leadership status for those inmates who are incapable of 
any high degree of mutual effort. Presumably, then, the 
greater the tensions and anxieties within the prisoner com- 
munity, the higher the leadership potential of the asocial 
type.!7 

While pseudosocial and perhaps prosocial criminals 
have a wider range of contacts, the social climate of the 
close-custody prison provides for antisocial and asocial 
offenders a higher social status and involves them more 
frequently in patterns of friendship and positions of 
leadership. 

Participation in staff-sponsored activities and treatment 
programs likewise demonstrates consistent variations 
among the criminal types.1® Prosocial inmates have the 
highest rate of participation, followed in order by the 
pseudosocial, antisocial, and asocial types. Moreover, pro- 
social inmates, to a far greater extent than the others, 
are engaged in programs aimed specifically at therapy, 
while the pseudosocial and antisocial offenders display 
a preference for recreation and other expressive activities. 


RESPONSE TO PRISON EXPERIENCE 


Social participation and processes of communication, of 
course, mediate the intrapersonal activities of the inmates 
and influence their self-conceptions.!® For example, various 


16 Clarence Schrag, “Leadership Among Prison Inmates,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 37-42. 

17 This argument is supported by the findings of Oscar Grusky, 
“Organizational Goals and the Behavior of Informal Leaders,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 65 (July, 1959), pp. 59-67. 

18 Garabedian, op. cit., Ch. 7. 

19 Wheeler, op. cit., Ch. 5-6; also John W. Kinch, Certain Social- 
Psychological Aspects of Types of Juvenile Delinquents, Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Washington, 1959. 
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Differentials in normative orientations are clearly revealed 
in these data. 

dimensions of self-conception vary according to the in- 
mate’s duration of confinement, his criminal record, his 
normative orientation, and his social position within the 
prison community. Included in these dimensions are the 
inmate’s perception of his own status among the prisoners, 
the perception of his relative sophistication regarding 
criminal practices, and the amount of support he per- 
ceives as coming from persons in the civilian community. 

Even among juvenile offenders there is evidence, de- 
rived from responses to an adjective check-list, that the 
prosocial delinquent defines the correctional institution 
and the broader community as supportive agencies. He 
conceives of himself as a person who, although generally 
law-abiding, has made a mistake that requires official 
attention and punitive action. Contrastingly, antisocial 
delinquents see the institution and civilian society as re- 
strictive and antagonistic organizations. They endorse 
illegitimate prescriptions and regard themselves as leaders 
of a loyal opposition. 7° 

Self-conceptions and patterns of contact regulate access 
to the means of goal-achievement. They function as inte- 
grative or divisive forces that mold the inmate according 
to the group’s image of him or they contrive his expulsion 
from the group. In consequence, the prosocial criminal, 
for example, has a fairly clear path to legitimate behavior. 
He is divested of loyalty obligations toward other inmates, 
is poorly advised concerning the illicit machinations of 
prisoner society, and in many other subtle ways is de- 
prived of illegitimate avenues toward achievement. Thus, 
his chances for successful parole are extraordinarily high. 

However, the post-institutional performance of the pro- 
social offender is considerably influenced by prison ex- 
periences. The ubiquitous pressures of the illegitimate 
system and the inevitable frustrations of his prisoner status 
make it increasingly difficult for him to maintain his pro- 
social orientation. More significantly, prosocial inmates 
who participate in treatment programs seem to violate 
parole with greater frequency than those who do not. 
Early release and isolation from prison culture are im- 
portant for their success. While other criminal types appar- 
ently profit from therapy, it is the prosocial offender who 
participates most frequently. Thus, it may be that much of 
our corrective effort is misdirected.” 

‘Prison culture, then, achieves some modification in 
the behavior of the criminal types. The reverse is also 
true. That is, prisoners can sometimes produce changes 
in prison culture. Prosocial offenders, for example, are 


20 Kinch, op. cit., Ch, 4. 

21 Data from Duane Strinden, Parole Prediction Using Crimino- 
logical Theory and Manifold Classification Techniques, M. A. Thesis, 
University of Washington, 1959. 
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usually cultural conservators for whom the stability of 
even a somewhat oppressive order is preferable to the un- 
certainties of social change. Pseudosocial inmates, on the 
other hand, are the great innovators. Their exploitative 
interests, varied resources, and affective neutrality make 
them the natural catalysts of social change and inven- 
tion.2? Antisocial criminals, in general, are rebels with a 
cause, namely, the subversion of established authority. 
The nihilist position is assumed by the asocial prisoners 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt was made to develop a set of concepts 
and related empirical propositions that will be useful in 
the analysis of deviant behavior. The resulting criminal 
typology spells out some observable interrelations among 
categories of crime, career variables, normative orienta- 
tions, self-conceptions, and patterns of social participa- 
tion. Figure 1 indicates the logical structure and some of 
the claims of the typology. 


Figure 1. Partiat Listinc oF Emprricat CLamms 1N CRIMINAL TYPOLOGY 


Normative Orientations 


Social Contacts Treatment 
Criminal Legitimate Illegitimate Participation Effect 
Types Knowledge Attachment Knowledge Attachment Staff Inmate Therapy Recreation 
Prosocial______. High High Low Low High Low High Low Negative 
Antisocial____ Low Low High High Low High Low High Positive 
Pseudosocial_____ High Low High Low High High Low High Positive 
Ree Low Low Low Low Low Low Low Low _ Neutral 


whose language is force and who are often assigned promi- 
nent roles in riots and other acts of aggression. 

The combined impact of the criminal types results in 
the social equilibrium that is commonly observed in the 
prison community, a fluid equilibrium that enables most 
prisoners to make fairly easy adaptations to the many 
shocks and strains occasioned by changes in personnel, 
policy, or other factors over which inmates have little con- 
trol. Equilibrium implies some balance in the interrela- 
tions among the criminal types. Important balancing mech- 
anisms no doubt include the patterns of orientation and 
interaction outlined above.?* 


22 The author knows of several instances in which pseudosocial 
prisoners have had obvious effect upon legislation concerning crime 
control. 

23 A more detailed account of the typology will be found in 
Donald R. Cressey, editor, The Prison: Studies in Institutional 
Organization and Change, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
forthcoming. See also Lester E. Hewitt and Richard L. Jenkins, 
Fundamental Patterns of Maladjustments: The Dynamics of Their 
Origin, Springfield: Illinois State Printer, 1947; Albert J. Reiss, 
“Social Correlates of Psychological Types of Delinquents,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 17 (December, 1952), pp. 710-718; R. 
Nevitt Sanford, “A Psychoanalytic Study of Three Types of Crimi- 
nals,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, 5 (July, 1943), pp. 
57-68; Alfred R. Lindesmith and H. Warren Dunham, “Some Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Typology,” Social Forces, 20 (March, 1941), pp. 
307-314. A good bibliography of typological studies is found in Don 
C. Gibbons and Donald L. Garrity, “Some Suggestions for the De- 
velopment of Etiological and Treatment Theory in Criminology,” 


Social Forces, 38 (October, 1959), pp. 51-58. 
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A distinction should be made between typologies and 
classification systems.”* A classification system lists a set 
of variables, indicates their logically possible combina- 
tions, and provides a system of labels for the various 
combinations. Thus, it need not make any testable em- 
pirical claims. Typologies, on the other hand, specify the 
ways in which variables are presumed to be empirically 
connected, and they are therefore subject to disconfirma- 
tion by negative evidence. In the present case, the claims 
were tested by a series of prison studies, and although the 
results are not conclusive, the findings suggest that the 
system may have considerable value in the prediction and 
control of criminal behavior. 

Further research may identify a parsimonious set of 
primitive terms that can be used in defining the technical 
concepts and, in addition, a minimal set of postulates 
from which the remaining claims of the system can be 
formally derived. Should this happen, the typology can 
be expected gradually to assume the character of an axio- 
matic theory. The result would be to expand the range of 
phenomena to which the typology can be applied and to 
increase its deductive capacity. 


24 Qur conception of typology follows that developed by Carl 
G. Hempel in Science, Language and Human Rights, American 
Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1952, Part 2. 
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PRISONS AND THE PROBLEM CHILD* 


WILuiaM Bates 
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Patricia O’NEAL, LEE N. Rosins, AND JEANETTE SCHAEFFER 
Washington University School of Medicine 


Traditionally, sociologists have sought their explana- 
tion of human behavior in terms of two specific approaches. 
Organizationally-oriented sociologists have attempted to 
understand behavior in terms of the position an individual 
holds in a social system. Deviant behavior is understood in 
terms of inadequate integration into a social system, or 
conflicting demands of various systems to which an indi- 
vidual belongs. Sociologists of the “social psychological” 
brand have looked to the learning of roles and the sociali- 
zation process for their understanding of behavior.’ Cur- 
rent research in criminblogy attempts to unite these two 
approaches through a study of how the position of the 
parents in society affects the types of roles which come 
within the experience of a child, and how the specific 
roles available to the child affect its adult career. 

One of the best known, and in many ways outstanding, 
researches into deviant behavior is that of the Gluecks,? 
Their results warn future investigators of the problem of 
attempting simplistic explanations of criminal behavior. 
By their demonstration of the importance of the genetic, 
social, and psychological factors in the prediction of crimi- 
nality, they have drawn attention to the importance of 
considering the multiplicity of factors involved in behavior. 

The work of Nye re-emphasizes this point.’ He has or- 
ganized his explanation of anti-social behavior around the 
question of the failure of controls, both social and personal. 
But he is especially Goncerned with the influence of family 
structure: the parent-child relationship in the development 
of internal and external controls of adolescents. 

The research reported here will focus on the relation- 
ship between the deviant behavior of the parents, their 
status in society during the childhood of the subjects, and 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Midwest Sociological 


Society, St. Louis, Mo., April, 1960. Funds for this project have 
been provided by the Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psychiatry 
and the U.S. Public Health Service, Grant M-1400. 

1 This distinction of types is, of course, similar to that made by 
many other sociologists including, for example, E. H. Sutherland 
and Donald R. Cressey, Principles of Criminology, Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1955, pp. 56-58. 

2 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960 and Physique and De- 
linquency, New York: Harper Brothers, 1956. 

3F. Ivan Nye, Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 
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the deviant behavior of the children, in the development 
of deviant behavior in adult life leading to adult incarcera- 
tion. 

Research in criminology has frequently started with a 
population of known criminals or delinquents defined in 
terms of prison or reformatory inmates. There have been 
relatively few attempts to follow a group of individuals 
from their childhood through adult life to determine the 
specific factors which distinguish the individuals who be- 
come the prison population from those who do not. A 
study now in progress, on the adult social and psychiatric 
adjustment of individuals seen about thirty years ago in a 
child-guidance clinic, provides us with an excellent oppor- 
tunity to- follow individuals from childhood through ma- 
turity in order to determine influences operating on those 
who ultimately are sent to an institution before the insti- 
tutionalization has operated to cloud the reporting of the 
individual and those around him. 


METHODS 


A group of 526 consecutive patients seen in the St. Louis 
Municipal Psychiatric Clinic thirty years ago are being 
located and interviewed. In addition to the data obtained 
from interview, other material is being collected from 
records of social agencies, police departments, bureaus 
of vital statistics, probation and parole departments, and 
from prison records. This longitudinal information about 
adult adjustment is then studied in terms of the informa- 
tion about the childhood contained in the clinic records, 
which include a social history, description of behavior 
problems, and psychological, psychiatric, and physical 
examination. 

The adult behavior of these former patients is compared 
with that of a control group of 100 subjects selected from 
the St.Louis public schools. The control subjects are 
matched with the patients with respect to age, sex, race, 
neighborhood, and roughly, intelligence. In addition, con- 
trol subjects had no obvious school difficulties as shown by 
school records. Those with excessive absences, repetition 
of school years, or notes about disciplinary action were 
not included. 
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At the time of writing, the actual total sample size is 
607. Those persons who did not live past twenty-five were 
eliminated as they are not considered as having had an 
opportunity to make a stable adult adjustment. Of these 
607, 471 or 78 per cent of the subjects, or relatives of those 
who died after twenty-five, have been interviewed. Fifty- 
four individuals (9 per cent) have refused. A total of 
eighty-two have either not been located or have been lo- 
cated at points too distant to make interviewing practical 
at the present time. The average age of the subjects is now 
43 years. When the group was chosen, only those with 
1.Q.’s above 80 were included, so that those whose basic 
problem in adjustment was feeble-mindedness were elimi- 
nated. Because there were so few Negroes seen in the clinic, 
the decision was made to include in the study-design only 
individuals of the white race. 

On the basis of the description of the nature of the child- 
hood behavioral problems in the clinic records and a check- 
ing of juvenile court records, patients were divided into 
three groups: Group I, those who had a juvenile court 
record before or at the time of the clinic referral; Group 
II, those who had behavioral problems similar to those for 
which Group I had appeared in juvenile court but who had 
not yet had a juvenile court appearance; and Group III, 
those who had only other kinds of problems, such as eat- 
ing problems and “neurotic” difficulties. A more detailed 
description of the method used to assign individuals into 
each group will be found in the earlier reports of this 
project.* 


RESULTS 


From partial analyses of the data with regard to other 
adjustment problems which this project has already re- 
ported, certain items of the family background were con- 
sidered important elements contributing to the differential 
rate of auati-social behavior in adult life. These elements, 
then, were chosen for this study of the specific anti-social 
adult adjustment found when an individual is incarcerated. 
The specific elements thought to be important in predicting 
adult incarceration were 1) family status, 2) parental 
adequacy, 3) paternal illegal behavior, and 4) childhood 
anti-social behavior. The most striking single result of the 
analyses so far done is that not one of the 99 controls has 


4 Lee N. Robins and Patricia O’Neal, “Mortality, Mobility and 
Crime: Problem Children Thirty Years Later,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 23 (April, 1958), pp. 162-171; Patricia O’Neal, 
Jeanette Shaeffer, John Bergmann, and Lee N. Robins, “A Psychi- 
atric Evaluation of Adults Who Had Sexual Problems as Children: 
A Thirty Year Follow-Up Study,” Human Organization, 19 (Spring, 
1960), pp. 32-39; Lee N. Robins and Patricia O’Neal, “The Marital 
History of Former Problem Children,” Social Problems, V (Spring, 
1958), pp. 347-357; Lee N. Robins, W. M. Bates, and Patricia 
O’Neal, “The Adult Drinking Behavior of Problem Children,” in 
Society, Culture, and Drinking Patterns, D. Pittman and C. Snyder, 
editors, New York: John Wiley and Sons, to be published. 
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been in prison. But of the 508 patients, 11 per cent (54) 
have been in a penitentiary at some time. At this time, 270 
cases in all have been coded and punched. These cases 
form the basis for the analysis which follows. The group 
includes all but two of those sent to prison. 


1. Family Status. The original clinic records contained 
much information about the families of orientation of the 
subjects. This made it possible to construct a measure of 
the status of the family in which the child lived at the time 
he was sent to the clinic. This measure includes the occupa- 
tion (or other source of income) and the education of the 
parents and grandparents, and the type of neighborhood 
in which the family lived. Seventeen per cent of the sub- 
jects who came from families with “respectable” back- 
grounds (histories of professional, white-collar, or con- 
tinually employed and self-supporting blue-collar work- 
ers) have ever been in prison. But twenty-four per cent of 
those who come from dependent or criminal families have 
been in prison (Table 1). In other words, there is an in- 
verse relationship between the number of individuals sent 
to prison and the status of their family of orientation. 
However, it should be noted that the result is not sta- 
tistically significant at the .05 level. 


Table 1. Prison Recorp or SuBJECTS BY 
Status oF FAMILY OF ORIENTATION* 


Status of Family of Orientation 


Very Poor or 
Criminal Self-Supporting 
Prison Record Families Families 
of Subjects (N=83) (N=182) 
Ever in a Penitentiary 24% 17% 
Never in a Penitentiary 76 83 
100 100 


* This table omits 5 subjects whose family status was not known. 


2. Parental Adequacy. Parents able to support their chil- 
dren and provide them with suitable supervision and care, 
and not engaged in flagrant violations of the law, were 
considered adequate. It should be noted that this measure 
of adequacy only focuses on the minimal objective criteria 
pertaining to physical support of the child. Because of the 
difficulty of determining parental emotional support, no 
attempt was made to determine parental adequacy in these 
terms. This means, then, that a parent who was cold, un- 
affectionate, or unemotional would be coded adequate if 
the minimal physical care were provided. Parents coded 
as adequate had only nine per cent of their children in 
prison as adults. Parents who were not considered ade- 
quate had twenty-two per cent of their children in prison 
as adults (Table 2). In other words, there is an inverse 
relationship between parental adequacy and adult in- 
carceration. 
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Table 2. Prison Recorp or SuBJEcTS 
BY ADEQUACY OF PARENTS* 


Adequacy of Parents 


Parents not Parents 

Prison Record Adequate Adequate 

of Subjects (N=216) (N=54) 

Ever in a Penitentiary 22% 9% 
Never in a Penitentiary —._.____ 77 91 
Total 99 100 


* The differences are significant at the .05 level (Chi square). 


3. Paternal Illegal Behavior. Fathers who were known 
to have been arrested or known to have engaged in illegal 
behavior would be expected to have more offspring in 
trouble as adults than fathers who have not engaged in 
such behavior. Children who come from a family in which 
the father is known to have been arrested or engaged in 
illegal behavior had thirty-six per cent of their number in 
a prison at some time. Children whose fathers have other 
problems but no known serious illegal behavior have had 
twenty-one per cent of their number in the penitentiary. 
Children whose fathers have had no known problems 
have had only eleven per cent of their number in prison 
(Table 3). 


Table 3. Prison REcorD OF SUBJECTS 
BY ILLEGAL BEHAVIOR OF FaTHER* 


anti-social behavior went to prison. The group not known 
to have such behavior had only three per cent of their 
number in prison (Table 4). Thus the rate of adult in- 
carceration is a direct function of the seriousness of the 
childhood anti-social behavior. 

Although all serious anti-social behavior of children 
does not come to the attention of juvenile courts or the 
police, one can assume that anti-social behavior which does 
come to court or police attention is more serious than that 
which does not. A dramatic illustration of the results of 
this assumption is shown here. Thirty-five per cent of all 
those seen in juvenile court went to a penitentiary as 
adults. Seven per cent of those ever having police contact as 
juveniles but never in juvenile court had an adult prison 
history. But only three per cent of those with no police 
contacts as juveniles have adult prison incarcerations 


(Table 5). 


Table 5. Prison Recorp or Susyects By Arres1 REcorp* 


Arrest Record of Subjects 


Ever in Arrested but 
Juvenile no Juvenile Police 
Prison Record Court Court Record 
of Subjects (N=130) (N=45) (N=94) 
Ever in a Penitentiary _.._.. 35% 1% 3% 
Never in a Penitenitary __._.__. 65 93 97 
Total 100 100 


Illegal Behavior of Father 


Known No Known Illegal No Problems 
Illegal Behavior but Known or No 


Prison Record Behavior Other Problems Father 
of Subjects (N=25) (N=141) (N=114) 
Ever in a Pententiary __.__._. 36% 21% 11% 
Never in a Penitentiary 64 79 89 
Total 100 100 100 
*The diff ignificant at the .05 level (Chi square) and were com- 


puted on the basis of hese Illegal Behavior versus the other two columns combined. 


4. Childhood Behavior. In the study of adult criminal 
behavior it is of interest to see if the development of anti- 
social behavior had its origin in childhood, or if it is of 
relatively late origin. The clinic records used in this study 
and the other material available on childhood behavior 
provide data on repeated serious anti-social behavior in 
childhood. Thirty-two per cent of those with known serious 


Table 4. Prison Recorp oF SuBJEcTS 
By CHILDHOOD BEHAVIOR* 


The differences are significant at the .05 level (Chi square) and were computed 
on the basis of Ever in Juvenile Court versus the other two columns combined. 

Since both seriousness of childhood anti-social behavior 
and the background of the family of orientation are shown 
to be predictive of adult imprisonment, the question that 
comes to mind is whether the family situation and the 
childhood anti-social behavior are independent predictors 
of adult imprisonment, or if the childhood anti-social be- 
havior is simply a function of family background. As 
Tables 6 and 7 show, children whose parents are not ade- 
quate, or who have been engaged in illegal behavior, have 
a higher rate of prison commitment in adult life, whether 
or not the children have engaged in known anti-social be- 
havior. Children engaged in serious, repeated anti-social 
behavior in their youth are more likely to go to prison in 


Table 6. Prison Recorp oF SusyEcts BY CHILDHOOD BEHAVIOR 
AND ILLEGAL BEHAVIOR OF FATHER 


Known Serious No Known Serious 
Anti-Social Behavior* Anti-Socia? Behavior* 
Childhood Behavior , No Known No Known 
Repeated No Repeated Megal Illegal 
Prison Record Fake by Pecher by Father 
Behavior Behavior on Re: roby 
oe (N=154) (N=116) of Subjects (N=18) (N=136) (N=7) (N=109) 
Ever in a Penitentiary : 32% 3% Ever in a Penitentiary 50% 29% 14% 2% 
Never in a Penitentiary 68 97 Never in a Penitentiary __. 50 71 86 98 
Total 100 100 Total ___.______100 100 100 100 


* The differences are significant at the .05 level (Chi square). 
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* The differences are significant at the .05 level (Chi square). 
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Table 7. Prison Recorp or SuBJEcTs BY CHILDHOOD BEHAVIOR 
AND ADEQUACY OF PARENTS 


Childhood Behavior 


Known Serious No Known Serious 
Anti-Social Behavior Anti-Social Behavior* 


Parents not Parents Parents not Parents 
AA, 


Prison Record Adeq Adeq q q 
of Subjects (N=132) (N=22) (N=84) (N=32) 
Ever in a Penitentiary... 33% 22% 4% 0% 
Never in a Penitentiary _.... 67 78 96 100 
100 100 100 
* The diff are significant at the .05 level (Chi square). 


adult life whether or not their family backgrounds in- 
clude parents not adequate or fathers engaged in illegal 
activities. It appears that, both problems in the family of 
orientation and serious anti-social behavior on the part 
of the child predict adult imprisonment independently. 


DISCUSSION 


The data in this paper come from a follow-up study still 
in progress of children seen in a clinic at a specific geo- 
graphical location and during a specific duration of time. 
Hence, strictly speaking, one cannot generalize to the 
larger universe of American children or all children. It 
does not seem unreasonable, however, to assume that the 
children of St. Louis during the five-year period used to 
obtain the subjects for this study are representative of 
urban, white, American children of that generation. These 


preliminary findings rather clearly indicate that children 


whose behavior is sufficiently disturbed to cause them to be 
referred to juvenile court are much-more likely to con- 
tribute to the prison population than children without such 
disturbed behavior. 

Other papers published from this study indicate that this 
same group of disturbed children contributes dispropor- 
tionately to the mental hospital population, to the divorce 
rate, and the alcoholic population. Our findings, then, 
seem to indicate first that the phenomena of anti-social be- 
havior occur in a relatively small segment of the popula- 
tion which is distinguishable from the majority of our 
people by a long history of failure to conform to the social 
mores. Secondly, our data seem to indicate that the dif- 
ferent specific manifestations of anti-social behavior occur 
in a definable segment of the population. It is not surpris- 
ing to find that penitentiary sentences in the life histories 
of individuals are but one element in a general history of 
anti-social behavior, including transiency, unstable family 
relations, and a poor employment history. 

It also seems from the data presented in this paper ‘id 
in the others papers published in this study that this be- 
havior is found in specific families and continues from 
generation to generation, although the specific form which 
the behavior takes may vary from individual to individual 
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and from generation to generation. Families which have 
problems are more likely to produce children with prob- 
lems than are families without problems. But our data do 
not bear on the point of the transmission of these prob- 
lems. We cannot show whether we are dealing with 
genetic or cultural transmission. 

But of perhaps greater interest is the finding that even 
in the worst possible situation—children with serious anti- 
social behavior and with patently criminal fathers—a large 
number of individuals are well adjusted adults. At the 
present time the analysis of the data is not sufficiently com- 
plete to indicate those factors which are important in dif- 
ferentiating the successful from the unsuccessful, given 
the childhood handicap. It is hoped that at the conclusion 
of this research project it will be possible to identify those 
factors in the life history of children coming from the 
most disorganized families and who have the most anti- 
social childhood behavior which will distinguish those 
who ultimately make a satisfactory adult adjustment from 
those who do not. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This preliminary report of a currently on-going research 
project indicated the following: 


1. A group of 526 former patients of a children’s psy- 
chiatric clinic and 99 control subjects have been compared 
with respect to prison histories. It was found that only the 
patients had prison records. 


2. A group of 270 of the subjects were studied in detail. 
It was found that those who came from the lowest class 
of families, whose parents were inadequate, and whose 
fathers had engaged in arrestable activities, had a prison 
rate in excess of the remainder of the clinic group. 


3. Children whose anti-social behavior was so marked 
that it resulted in juvenile court appearances had a higher 
rate of adult prison commitments than those whose anti- 
social behavior resulted only in police contact without 
court appearance, or who had no police contact. Further, 
those with no juvenile court appearances but with police 
contacts had a slightly higher commitment rate than those 
with no police contact. 


4. The anti-social behavior of the child, the illegal be- 
havior of the father, and parental inadequacy were shown 
to predict future penitentiary commitments independently 
and in combination. 


5. The appearance and importance of the role of the 
illegal behavior of the father as a determinant in producing 
criminal behavior in the offspring is interesting. It cer- 
tainly seems to merit more research since we have no data 
to show how the father’s role operates. 
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THE NEGRO ARMED ROBBER AS A CRIMINAL TYPE: 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND APPLICATION OF A TYPOLOGY 


JuLian B. Roesuck AND Mervyn L. CADWALLADER 
San Jose State College 


The present state and future prospects of sociological 
and behavioral theory must appear dim to all except the 
most sanguine of social scientists. The scientist who seeks 
to study society and human behavior is confronted by a 
welter of competing theoretical systems, uncodified gen- 
eralizations, propositions and concepts. The criminologist 
does not escape this contemporary Babel by virtue of his 
specialized interests. In his research on the causes of 
criminal behavior he may choose from among any of the 
following: differential association, cultural, class conflict, 
ecological, psychodynamic, constitutional, containment, 
anomie, and sub-culturé theory. All of these theories, and 
many others, have been rejected by articulate critics who 
can always point to negative cases or exceptions that can 
not be covered by a particular explanation. Criminologists 
appear to delight in the destruction of each others theories. 
Moreover, efforts to create a synthesis of elements from 
contending theories so far has done little more than add 
another to the ranks. The scientist can not but be dissatis- 
fied with such a state of explanatory chaos. 

A review of current criminological theory reveals that 
the majority of these theoretical systems and propositions 
are general rather than special. It may be that this is the 
source of the difficulty. Any general theory of criminal be- 
havior, given the current definitions of crime that include 
such different kinds of activity as drug addiction, murder, 
embezzelment, rape and treason, can hardly escape the 
necessity of being a general theory of human behavior. 
Perhaps without realizing it, the specialist in crime has 
been embarked upon the larger task of creating a uni- 
versal theory for the whole of behavioral science. Actually, 
his special interest would seem to require a strictly cir- 
cumscribed theoretical schema. Of course, any limited or 
“middle-range” theory must ultimately take its place as a 
subset of propositions within an acceptable general theory. 
This is the optimum strategy of any scientific discipline. 
But what does the criminologist do in the meantime? 

1 For an example of recent jousting over differential association 
theory see: Social Problems, 8 (Summer, 1960), pp. 2-37. For a 
discussion of the nihilistic state of criminology see: Frank E. Har- 
tung, “A Critique of the Sociological Approach to Crime and Cor- 


rection,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 23 (Autumn, 1958), 
pp. 703-734, 
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Perhaps the difficulty encountered in the construction of 
a satisfactory and powerful general theory of criminal be- 
havior could be overcome if the criminologist were to 
work first on middle-range theories designed to explain 
as fully as possible the origins, development, and dynamics 
of specific categories of such behavior. Instead of striving 
for the general theory at this time the investigator might 
well turn to the development and testing of a number of 
special theories.” The special theories could then serve in 
the construction of ever more general theory. If this 
strategy for criminological research is accepted, the first 
step to be taken is the construction of a workable typology 
which would provide the means for isolating the specific 
categories of criminal behavior to be explained by the 
special theories. 

The typology and research described below seeks to 
stimulate interest and research on specific types of crime 
and criminals. It is a tentative step in the direction of pro- 
viding some of the facts needed for a theory of the etiology 
of armed robbery as a distinct criminal behavior pattern. 


AN ARREST HISTORY TYPOLOGY 


Several criminal typologies have already been con- 
structed and a critical literature is growing up around the 
issue. We offer another typology because no typology has 
as yet proved satisfactory enough to gain acceptance 
throughout the discipline. Until some single classification 
scheme proves superior, through repeated application in 
research, criminologists will have to try first one and then 
another in a process of trial, elaboration, and modification. 
The typology employed in the research reported in this 
paper has certain advantages over the other classification 
systems already in existence. It has some disadvantages. 
The measure of its superiority, if any, can only be settled 
in the field. Because the typology is both new and basic 
to our research we must first turn to a brief discussion of 
the general problem of typology construction in crimi- 
nology and a description of the actual typology used. 


2 Walter C. Reckless, The Crime Problem, 3rd ed., New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., 1961, pp. 324, 325, among others, has 
called for special explanations. Examples of excellent work along 
this line are the studies by Donald R. Cressey of financial trust 
violators, and that of Edwin M. Lemert on systematic check forgers. 
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At the start of any such effort in the construction of a 
criminal typology a decision must be made in regard to 
the use of legal offense categories. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of using legal categories cannot be discussed 
at length here. In a recent article Don C. Gibbons and Don- 
ald L. Garrity take a strong stand against the use of legal 
terminology.* They advocate instead the construction of 
behavioral categories which cut across the legal cate- 
gories. In the same paper they give recognition to the sig- 
nificance of the career dimension in the establishment of 
criminal types but do not pursue the matter further. The 
typology we advocate makes explicit use of legal terms 
and gives special emphasis to the criminal career. Two 
reasons are to be given for the use of legal terms: first, the 
accessible official data concerned with the official criminal 
histories exist in terms of the legal nomenclature, that is, 
arrests by criminal charges; and second, the criminal code 
contains more specific, hence operational, definitions of 
criminal behavior than any set of non-legal categories.* 
The use of legal terms in the construction of a typology 
does not necessarily mean that the offense for which the 
inmate is serving, or has served his sentence, must be 
taken as the basis for a criminal typology. This was the 
case in the classification scheme proposed by, among 
others, John Lewis Gillin.® The most serious disadvantage 
in the use of such a base is that many criminals serve time 
for offenses other than those for which they were arrested. 
This problem can be solved if the typology is based upon 
the configuration of total known arrests for the various 
criminal offenses. The arrest history has the advantage of 
being taken over a period of time and hence is longitudinal. 
This improves the likelihood of its indicating a fixed pat- 
tern of criminality. The case of an offender whose official 
arrest history shows nine robbery charges out of a total of 
twelve arrests may be taken as a hypothetical case. This 
approach makes it possible to classify individual criminals 
in criminal-pattern categories. Of course this index, be- 
cause it is a product of official records, does not account 
for all the crimes committed by the subject in his criminal 
career. No offender is apprehended and charged for every 
crime he commits. However, the principal advantage in the 
use of arrest records stems from the fact, as Sutherland and 
Cressey have noted, that the further one gets away from a 
criminal’s arrest history the more obscure and distored be- 
come the facts of his criminal activities.® 


8 Don C. Gibbons and Donald L. Garrity, “Some Suggestions for 
the Development of Etiological and Treatment Theory in Crimi- 
nology,” Social Forces, 38 (October, 1959), pp. 51-58. 

4Paul W. Tappan, Crime, Justice and Correction, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960, pp. 4-22. 

5 John Lewis Gillin, The Wisconsin Prisoner: Studies in Crimo- 
genesis, Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1946. 

6 Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey, Principles of 
Criminology, 5th ed., New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955, pp. 
25-26. : 
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One of the basic assumptions underlying the construc- 
tion of this typology and the research that flowed from it - 
was that arrest patterns would indicate a particular scheme 
of behavior or criminal career. If non-criminals manifest 
a gestalt in their legally approved activities, then, the logic 
of contemporary behavioral theory leads us to assume 
that the illegal activities of the criminal similarly must 
manifest an indentifiable pattern. Our typology is designed 
to classify criminals in terms of illegal careers as revealed 
in cumulative arrest histories. The basis for classification 
is the most frequent charge or charges in the total arrest 
history of the subject with the charges appearing in the 
later phases of the criminal’s arrest history being given 
greater weight. It is reasoned that the later entries in an 
offender’s arrest history more accurately reflect the cur- 
rent stage in his criminal development than those entries 
occuring earlier.” 

The actual construction of the typology involved an ex- 
tended analysis of a sample of 400 arrest histories selected 
from 1,155 current Negro cases who entered the District 
of Columbia Reformatory, Lorton, Virginia, between the 
dates January 5, 1954 and November 8, 1955.° A tabula- 
tion of the frequency with which given criminal charges 
occurred in each history permitted the grouping of all cases 
into the following four general classes:* (1) Single Pattern 
—An arrest history which showed a high frequency of one 
kind of criminal charge; (2) Multiple Pattern—An arrest 
history of two or more single paterns; (3) Mixed Pattern 
—An arrest history in which the charges do not form a fre- 
quency pattern as defined above (Jack of all trades) ; and 
(4) No Pattern—A residual category of those with less 
than three arrests which were judged too few to support 
analysis. By identifying the specific patterns within each 
of the four general classes a final typology of thirteen 
criminal patterns was produced, eleven of which corre- 
spond to distinct legal categories. These patterns were: 
(1) Single pattern of robbery; (2) Single pattern of nar- 
cotic drug laws; (3) Single pattern of gambling; (4) 
Single pattern of burglary; (5) Single pattern of sex 
offenses; (6) Single pattern of auto theft; (7) Single 
pattern of confidence games; (8) Single pattern of check 


TIn addition to the question of frequency of charge, considera- 
tion was given to the role that time intervals hetween charges might 
play. A preliminary investigation of the sample revealed a remark- 
able homogeneity in the length of time intervals between charges. 
Only ten out of the total of 400 arrest histories exhibited an interval 
of five or more years between arrests (omitting, of course, time 
spent in incarceration). 

8 The Reformatory was actually a penitentiary and housed a 
heterogeneous group of felons who were serving sentences of various 
lengths ranging to life imprisonment. 

®In determining criminal patterns (arrest-history patterns) a 
chronological arrest history on each of the 400 cases was derived 
from the official arrest records. Legal nomenclature was adhered to, 
including the offense categories found in the criminal codes of the 
District of Columbia, the various states, and the U.S. Code. 
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forgery; (9) Triple pattern of drunkenness, assault, and 
larceny; (10) Double pattern of larceny and burglary; 
(11) Double pattern of assault and drunkenness; (12) 
Mixed pattern; and (13) No pattern. 

Given the above typology, the next step was to investi- 
gate the relationship between the several classes of crimi- 
nals and those social and personal background factors 
generally held to be among the significant determinants of 
human behavior whether legal or illegal. These character- 
istics, taken from the life-history or total career of each 
offender, included family and community background, 
peer and reference group relations, and, indices of personal 
disorganization and juvenile delinquency. 

It should be noted that the typology suggested by Gib- 
bons and Garrity is in one sense exactly a photographic 
negative of the one described here. They start with social 
and personal background factors as the classificatory cri- 
teria in their typology and then proceed toward etiological 
research focused upon the time-serving offender. We start 
with the offender, classify him according to his arrest his- 
tory, and then proceed to etiological research making use 
of similar social and personality variables. 

The remainder of the present paper reports the findings 
of a study in which the Negro armed robber (N=32), is 
compared with the rest of the sample (N—=368), that is, all 
other Negro offender types with reference to thirty social 
and personal characteristics. 


COMPARISON OF NEGRO ARMED ROBBERS WITH 
OTHER CRIMINAL TYPES 


The statistical analysis showed that the thirty-two sub- 
jects, characterized by a pattern of arrests for armed rob- 
bery, differed widely from the other three hundred and 
sixty-eight offenders in twenty-two of the thirty social and 


personal characteristics studied. These differences were 
significant at the .01 level. An additional four were sig- 
nificant at the .05 level making a total of twenty-six char- 
acteristics in which the differences were deemed sig- 
nificant when measured by chi-square.!° 

The robbers were a comparatively young group of 
offenders with a median age of 30. All grew up in urban 
areas. They approached average intelligence; the median 
1.Q. was 90, and the Stanford Achievement Test grade 
median was 5.0, while for the remainder of the sample the 
median age was 33, the S.A.T. grade median was 5.0, and 
the median I.Q. was 86. 

The armed robbers were reared in slum neighborhoods 
where unfavorable home and area conditions prevailed 
more frequently than for the men in the rest of the sample. 
They grew up more frequently in several homes which were 
marked by criminality, conflict, and inadequate parental 
supervision. Public assistance was the rule, their families 
being known to several social agencies over long periods 
of time. Their childhood experiences were unsettled as a 
consequence of frequent moves to foster homes and to the 
homes of relatives. Their mothers entertained various 
paramours in the home situation and their sisters were 
often prostitutes. Their fathers were generally heavy drink- 
ers who displayed little interest in them. Frequently their 
parents and siblings had misdemeanor as well as felony- 
sentence records. More frequently the mother figure was 
the dominant parental figure, a migrant from the South, 
and a domestic servant. In a home marked by conflict, 
parental supervision by either parent was at a minimum. 

10 The data were obtained from institutional records and from in- 
terviews. The records included social case workers’ admission sum- 
maries, case histories and clinical psychologists’ personality profiles 
based on clinical interviews and Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventories. 


Table 1. Per Cent oF OFFENDERS EXHIBITING SELECTED SOCIAL AND PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 
BY SINGLE PATTERN OF ARMED Ropsery OFFENDERS AND ALL OTHER OFFENDERS 


Armed All Armed All 
Selected Social and Robbers Others Selected Social and Robbers Others 
Personal Attributes (N=32) (N=368) xz Personal Attributes (N=32) (N=368) x? 
Reared in more than one home 78% 37% 01 Weak parental family structure... 87% 50% 01 
Mother figure southern migrant. 91% 39% 01 No parental family ties 78% 70% 0 
Mother figure domestic servant... 97% 73% 01 —‘Reared in urban area 100% 82% 0 
Dependent family 94% 12% 01 —‘Reared in slum area 100% 59% 01 
Family broken by desertion 47% 34% .05 - Living in slum when arrested. - 94% 74% 05 
Demoralized family 84% 46% —-History of school 91% 47% 01 
Criminality in family 78% 40% 01 ‘Disciplinary problem at school..___._._ 94% 43% 01 
Mother figure dominant 81% 52% Street trades as juvenile 87% 47% 01 
Inadequate supervision-father __._._____. 97% 73% 01 No marital ties —-. 91% 70% 05 
Inadequate supervision-mother 91% 69% 05 Juvenile delinquent companions..__.....97% 56% 01 
Conflict in family 59% 58% 0 Member delinquent gang —..__.____.___. 97% 30% 01 
Hostility toward father : 94% 38% 01 Adjudicated juvenile delinquent_....... 94% 40% O01 
Hostility toward mother _............ 19% 20% 0 Committed as juvenile ...__________.__. 91% 32% 01 
Disciplinary problem at home... 56% 27% 01 Police contact prior to 18__.. 100% 51% 01 
History of running away... 84% 42% Criminal companions as juvenile... 97% 36% 01 
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A pattern of unadjustment since early childhood was easily 
discernable in their home, school, and community back- 
grounds. They more frequently expressed hostility to their 
father figures. They were more often disciplinary problems 
at home and school, and a higher proportion of them were 
truants and “home run-aways.” They worked more fre- 
quently at street trades during childhood and adolescence, 
and more of them had had delinquent companions. More- 
over, more of them were juvenile delinquents and juvenile 
delinquent gang leaders. A larger proportion of them had 
associated with adult criminal companions as adolescents. 

The interviews revealed a disorganized home back- 
ground shot through with conflict, economic, and emo- 
tional deprivation.1! Their responses indicated qualitative 
as well as quantitative differences in their homes when 
compared with the other men in the sample. The robbers 
talked more about such physical violence in the home as 
corporal punishment, fights with brothers, sisters, and the 
father, than did the men in the other criminal patterns. 


One of the robbers commented: 


There was always a battle going on. My younger brother 
wanted everything. I had to fight him every week to keep 
him in place. The old man would come home drunk as 
hell and start kicking people around. When I got four- 
teen, I poked him once or twice. The nothing used to 
smack my mother too. 


They had run away from home frequently and found what 
they felt to be more satisfying group attachments in “street 
corner society.” Upon reaching their middle teens, they 
generally left home and shifted for themselves, usually 
living in rented rooms in cheap boarding houses. These 
remarks were typical: 


With all the hell at home and half hungry too, I stayed 
on the street most of the time. I run with a bunch of boys, 
who I had fun with. We shot pool and run up and down, 
you know. We got money too, you know; we had our ways. 


An early patterning of stealing from their parents, from 
school, and on the street; truancy, and suspension or ex- 
pulsion from school; street fighting, association with older 
delinquents, and juvenile delinquent gang memberships, 
all were usually evident in their social backgrounds. When 
compared with the men in the other criminal categories it 
was found that there was more destruction of property in 
their delinquent activities, and there were more frequent 
fights with schoolmates, male teachers, and delinquent 
companions. There was a higher incidence of “mugging” 
and purse snatching. They had more often been the lead- 
ers of delinquent gangs, and, they claimed they were lead- 
ers because of their superior size and physical strength. 

11Jn addition to the statistical findings reported here consider- 


able qualitative evidence was gathered from interviews to support 


and extend the quantitative study. This material is summarized 
below. 
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This quotation from one of the robbers was typical: 


I soon found out the man who was boss got the most 
bread (money). Well, I was the biggest and strongest, 
so I just knocked off the top boy and took over. If they 
didn’t go my way, I clipped them, that’s all. 


These men more frequently carried and used weapons of 
violence as juvenile delinquents. 


Sometimes you gotta carry some heat to put the pressure 
on. Some people won’t get up off that money less they 
see you are ready. The studs I ran with, Jack, had to have 
some kind of heat... knife, gun, blackjack or something. 


Criminal progression appeared to occur at a more rapid 
rate with an early trend toward crimes of violence—from 
petty thefts and playground fights, to the rolling of drunks 
and homosexuals, and on to holdups with such weapons 
as pistols and knives. 

Of the thirty-two armed robbers studied only seven 
maintained strong ties with their family. Only three had 
conjugal ties and twenty had never married. In discussing 
their criminal companions these offenders indicated a 
broad knowledge of the organized underworld but without 
close ties with that underworld.'* Their close affiliations 
were with former juvenile delinquent companions with 
whom they had served time as juveniles and as adults, 
These companions were usually robbers and were referred 
to as “rap partners.” 


I never did nothing with no pimps...dudes with no 

heart. I run with the studs I know from way back, studs 

I had done a bit with. We know what we want, and we 

know how to get it. We learned the hard way but we 

was ready. 
They scoffed at their criminal acquaintances who were non- 
violent property offenders, particularly check forgers and 
confidence men. These offenders lacked nerve, physical 
courage and strength, according to the robbers. They rep- 
resented themselves as brave, daring men who took what 
they wanted in a straight-forward way. 


You got heart, you can get that bread in a hurry! Course 
you got to figure the angles. These pimps and con men 
ain’t nothing. Those suckers are punks on the street 
just like they are here. Holler at one and see him keep. 
getting up. 


The arrest histories of these offenders showed a mean of 
18.2 arrests. Sprinkled through the arrest histories were a 
scattered assortment of assault and sex charges, and occa- 
sionally charges for drunkenness and disorderly; how- 
ever, the pattern of robbery was clear-cut. Most of the non- 
property arrest charges were for crimes against the person. 


12 They knew by name and criminal specialty the numbers op- 
erators, the heads of the gambling houses, the operators of the after- 
hours clubs, the operators of the houses of prostitution, and the 
bootleggers. They did not associate with nor did they engage in 
such criminal activity. 
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The District Attorney’s Reports on all crimes for which 
these offenders had served under felony sentence revealed 
a robbery modus operandi at various levels of operation. 
Fifteen of the thirty-two incorporated at least five of the 
following procedures in their modus operandi: (1) There 
was a definite target of operations where there was reason- 
able assurance that a large sum of cash was available; (2) 
The target was carefully “cased” at least three weeks in ad- 
vance; (3) At least one practice run was made; (4) A 
careful and detailed timetable was established; (5) There 
was a getaway car and a special driver; (6) There was a 
“oun man” and an accomplice for the inside job; (7) 
There was a look-out man; (8) There was a definite leader; 
(9) There was a pre-arranged agreement for the division 
of the money and a definite time and place were planned 
for this part of the operation; (10) There was a plan of 
escape to follow the robbery. Six of the thirty-two operated 
as “loners” holding up individuals at the point of a gun 
or knife. Six operated with one accomplice. Two simply 
knocked the victim down and relieved him of his money 
by physical force.’ 


As a group the robbers appeared to be physically strong 
and in very good health. They gave the impression of being 
five to ten years younger than their chronological age and 
they made very few somatic complaints.‘ They seemed to 
be repressing a great deal of restless, physical energy. 
They verbalized well in a glib, aggressive, and breezy 
fashion. Their vocabularies revealed them to be a group 
of street-wise toughs who were quite familiar with the 
criminal argot. At times during the interviews they gave 
the impression of being friendly, gay, and cooperative. At 
other times they reacted in an aggressive and hostile man- 
ner. This was particularly the case when the interview 
probed in the area of their relationships with their parents. 
They were extremely self-centered and nearly every sen- 
tence uttered made use of the first person singular. Gen- 
erally they were sharply critical of other people including 
relatives and friends. They criticized established social 
institutions: the family, marriage, the church, the economic 
system, the courts, and law enforcement machinery. They 
took great pride in their individualism. 

The robbers expressed no clear-cut long-term goals, and 
their remarks indicated a preoccupation with the imme- 
diate present. The plans they did mention in regard to the 
future were vague and whimsical. They rationalized away 
their past difficulties by placing the “blame” for their mis- 


13 Everett Debaun, “The Heist: The Theory and Practice of 
Armed Robbery,” Harper’s, 200 (February, 1950), pp. 69-77. This 
article, by an armed robber, gives an extended description of the 
modus operandi of this type of criminal that agrees in every detail 
with our own findings. 

14 All of these thirty-two men were found to be organically 
sound and in general good health by an examining physician of the 
District of Columbia Department of Corrections. 
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takes on others. They expressed bitterness toward police 
and the courts for their present sentence. Most of them in- 
sisted that they were not technically guilty of their present 
charge and over one-half of them asked the interviewer 
questions about the legal writs which they were working 
on. They demonstrated little insight into the nature of 
their past difficulties and expressed little desire for any 
modification of their own personality. Throughout the in- 
terviews they spoke of physical violence as the best possible 
means to settle any and all difficulties.1® 

In summary, the armed robbers were a group of hard- 
ened, anti-social recidivists, the products of disorganized 
homes and slum neighbors where they came in contact 
with criminal norms and activities at an early age. Re- 
jected and ill-supervised in homes charged with emotional 
conflict they entered street corner society early—between 
the ages of six and nine. Case histories showed a pattern of 
unadjustment at home, school, and in the community. They 
had usually been gang leaders prone to violence and 
the destruction of property. Perhaps their size, physical 
strength, and excess energy had something to do with 
their leadership role as juveniles. Twenty of them had been 
amateur boxers. As adults they sought out criminal com- 
panions of a similar type, that is, other robbers. They took 
real pride in their criminal style—the taking of property 
by force or threat of force. Most of them had developed 
some skills and a modus operandi in their criminal activi- 
ties. Criminal progression was accelerated in the careers 
of the robbers. As a group these offenders comprised a 
more homogenous category personality-wise than did any 
other criminal-pattern group with perhaps the exception of 
the drug laws offenders. All of them exhibited a clearly 
delineated pattern of armed robbery. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The writers believe that the present study demonstrates 
the utility of a typology based upon criminal careers as 
established by legal arrest histories. The use of the 
typology in the study reported here (and in research on 
narcotic drug laws offenders reported elsewhere) permit- 
ted the delineation of clear-cut and relatively homogeneous 
criminal categories. It should be made clear that the 
writers do not mean to suggest that this is the only useful 
typology nor for that matter that this is the only means of 
constructing a criminal careers typology. 

‘Rather, the essential point is that the criminal popula- 
tion as currently defined is not sufficiently homogeneous 
to permit the construction and testing of a satisfactory 


15 The Admission Summaries in their official dossiers showed 
that during past and present incarcerations twenty-five of these men 
had been diagnosed as psychopathic personalities by psychiatrists 
and clinical psychologists. All of them had been disciplinary prob- 
lems at one time or another in a correctional institution. 
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general theory of crime and criminal behavior, given the 
present state of sociological and psychological theory. 
The comparative research reported here constitutes a 
first step in the necessarily complex task of formulating 
and testing special etiological principles for specific types 


of criminal behavior. The empirical data, both quantitative 
and qualitative, demonstrate clearly that the armed robbers — 
differ in kind and degree from other criminal types in 
terms of theoretically relevant social and psychological 
background factors. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE UTILITY OF 
URBAN TYPOLOGY* 


Maurice D. Van Jr. 
University of Southern California 


This paper reports an empirical evaluation of a system 
of urban typology developed by Eshref Shevky and his as- 
sociates.' The system, which is based on census tract data, 
is known as “social area analysis.” In order to delimit 
types of urban census tract populations, it makes use of 
dimensions defined as “social rank,” “urbanization,” and 
“segregation.”” The social rank index is constructed from 
census tract measures of occupation and education; the 
urbanization index from measures of infertility, women 
in the labor force, and multiple family dwelling units; 
and the segregation index from measures of spatially con- 
centrated ethnic groups.* Arbitrary cutting points were es- 


* This research is financed by grants from the Research Commit- 
tee and Agnes Anderson Committee of the Graduate School of the 
University of Washington and by National Science Foundation Grant 
G 9452 to the University of Southern California. We are grateful 
to Professors Georges Sabagh and Leo Schnore for a critical reading 
of an earlier version of the manuscript. 

1 Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams, The Social Areas of Los 
Angeles: Analysis and Typology, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949; Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, 
Social Area Analysis: Theory, Illustrative Application, and Com- 
putational Procedures, Stenford Sociological Series No. 1, Stanford 
University Press, 1955. 

2 Shevky and Bell, op. cit., pp. 17-27, 68. Bell has rejected these 
terms in favor of dimensions referred to as “economic status,” “fam- 
ily status,” and “ethnic status.” 

8 Shevky and Bell, op. cit., pp. 54-57. At the time of this writ- 
ing, the most recent sources of data for constructing the measures 
and indexes are contained in the tract bulletin summarizing urban 
population and housing for the Seventeenth Decennial Census, tak- 
en as of April 1, 1950. The census tract measures of social rank, 
urbanization, and segregation are defined as follows: 

Social rank 
Occupation—1,000 minus the number of craftsmen, operatives, 
and laborers per 1,000 employed persons minus persons with occu- 
pations not reported. 
Education—1,000 minus the number of persons 25 years old and 
older who have completed no more than grade school per 1,000 
persons 25 years old and older minus persons with school years not 
reported. 

Urbanization 
Infertility—1,000 minus the number of children under 5 years 
of age per 1,000 females 15 through 44 years of age. 
Women in the labor force—the number of females in the labor 
force per 1,000 females 14 years old and older. 
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tablished on the index values, and census tracts with sim- 
ilar score patterns were grouped together as types and 
designated as “social areas.””* 

The Shevky group has sought to explain the areal differ- 
entiation of census tract index values of social rank, ur- 
banization, and segregation in terms of concepts that de- 
scribe changes in urban social organization. The indexes 
in turn are apparently regarded as being explanatory of 
other census tract phenomena.® However, the Shevky con- 
cepts indicate a dynamic system while the indexes de- 
scribe a static pattern of areal differentiation. It remains 
to be demonstrated that the indexes are related logically 
to the concepts to which they have been referred, and the 
statements regarding social change and the internal struc- 
ture of cities have yet to be stated in testable form or to be 
given empirical content.” 


Multiple-family dwelling units—1,000 minus the number of single- 

family dwelling units per 1,000 dwelling units. 
Segregation 

Segregation—the number of persons designated as Negro, and 

other races; and foreign born whites from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary, Yugoslavia, USSR, Lithuania, Finland, Rumania, 

Greece, Italy, other Europe, Asia, French Canada, Mexico, and 

other America per 100 total population. 
The above definitions of the measures are essentially in agreement 
with those used by Shevky and Bell (ibid.). A social rank measure 
of contract monthly rent used in the Shevky and Williams monograph 
(loc. cit.) and a study by Bell (“Economic, Family and Ethnic Sta- 
tus: An Empirical Test,” American Sociological Review, 20 (Febru- 
ary, 1955), pp. 45-52.) was eliminated due to wide census tract 
variation in the proportion of rental dwelling units and the appli- 
cation of rent controls to many American cities in 1950, the point 
in time covered in this analysis. When Shevky computed indexes 
of fertility and single family dwelling units, values of these indexes 
were reversed in order to obtain an interpretation consistent with 
urbanization. For purposes of clarity in this analysis, “fertility” has 
therefore been designated as “infertility” and “single family dwelling 
units” as “multiple family dwelling units.” 

4 Ibid., pp. 25-27. 

5 Shevky and Bell, op. cit. pp. 2-19. Shevky and Williams, 
op. cit., pp. 1-36. 

6 Shevky. and Bell, op. cit., pp. 20-22. 

7 Otis Dudley Duncan, review of Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, 
“Social Area Analysis,” in American Journal of Sociology, 61 (July, 
1955), pp. 84-85; Amos Hawley and Otis Dudley Duncan, “Social 
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While the conceptual aspects of social area analysis have 
not been specified clearly, the Shevky indexes have, never- 
theless, been advanced as a framework for comparative 
urban research, and the census tract types have been used 
to delimit a sampling framework for a number of studies 
of urban behavior.® In view of this research accumulation, 
there also is a need to determine whether the indexes and 
types possess any special merit for describing census tract 
variation. Unless the Shevky system delimits census tract 
indexes and types that are associated more closely with 
other phenomena than are alternative forms of census 
tract classification, the uncritical adoption of social area 
analysis as a point of departure for urban studies can 


- lead to sterile research. In this respect, the “performance 


value” of the indexes and types is important in justifying 
further use of the system. 

The six basic census tract measures of the system— 
occupation, education, infertility, women in the labor force, 
multiple family dwelling units, and ethnic segregation— 
comprise traditional ecological indexes, which, when taken 
individually, offer little that is new for the study of lo- 
cality relations.® Perhaps the major contribution of social 
area analysis has been the hypothesis that these measures 
represent indexes of three basic abstract variables: social 
rank, urbanization, and segregation.!° It has been shown, 
that, when these abstract variables and their census tract 
measures are interpreted within a factor analysis frame- 
work, the mode of their combination conforms generally 
to the Shevky pattern.14 However, the collapsing of a va- 
riety of census tract measures into abstract social rank, 
urbanization, and segregation indexes does not in itself 
justify the continued use of the system. Despite its theo- 
retical difficulties, the case for social area analysis would 
be strengthened if it could be shown that empirical ad- 
vantages are obtained by combining the six traditional 
census tract measures into composite indexes and types. 


Area Analysis: A Critical Appraisal,” Land Economics, 33 (No- 
vember, 1957), pp. 337-345; and J. Richard Udry, “The Shevky- 
Bell Theory of Scale: A Logical Analysis and Reformulation,” un- 
published manuscript, University of Southern California Depart- 
ment of Sociology, 1959, 20 pp. 

8 Ibid., pp. 20-22. A recent summary of research relating to so- 
cial area analysis is found in Wendell Bell, “Social Areas: Typology 
of Urban Neighborhoods” in Marvin B. Sussman, editor, Community 
Structure and Analysis, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1959, pp. 61-92. 

® James A. Quinn, Human Ecology, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950; Calvin F. Schmid, Social Trends in Seattle, Seattle: The 
University of Washington Press, 1944, 

10 Wendell Bell, “Economic, Family, and Ethnic Status, An 
Empirical Test,” American Sociological Review, 20 (February, 
1955), pp. 45-52. 

11 Jbid.; Maurice D. Van Arsdol, Jr., Santo F. Camilleri, and 
Calvin F. Schmid, “An Investigation into the Generality of the Shev- 
ky Social Area Indexes,” American Sociological Review, 23 (June, 
1958), pp. 277-284, and “An Application of the Shevky Social 
Area Indexes to a Model of Urban Society,” Social Forces, 37 (Oc- 
tober, 1958), pp. 26-32. 
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There have been relatively few attempts to establish cri- 
terion measures and to evaluate systematically and com- 
pare the associations of components of the Shevky typology 
with independently defined characteristics of census tract 
populations.!* Such efforts have been concerned largely 
with the abstract indexes and not with social area types. 
Moreover, little attention has been given to optimal weight- 
ing of the measures from which the indexes are derived. 

This research is an attempt to resolve, at least in part, 
certain of these basic issues pertaining to the empirical 
utility of social area analysis. Criterion census tract meas- 
ures are established and related to the Shevky census tract 
measures, indexes, and to a census tract type system based 
on the indexes, For a number of American cities an evalua- 
tion is made of the performance of: (1) the six Shevky 
census tract measures; (2) the three indexes of social rank, 
urbanization, and segregation based on these measures; 
(3) the six measures in combination; and (4) a set of social 
area types derived from the three indexes. The analysis is 
concerned only indirectly with the validity of the Shevky 
procedures for construct formation. It is emphasized, of 
course, that these comparisons are for census tract popula- 
tions and not for the individual persons summarized in the 
measures, indexes, and types.!* 


SELECTION OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


The units of this research are the 1950 census tract popu- 
lations'* of ten representative American cities that were 
selected in terms of geographic distribution and economic 
characteristics.15 The cities are Akron, Ohio; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Birmingham, Alabama; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Portland, 
Oregon; Providence, Rhode Island; Rochester, New York; 
and Seattle, Washington.1® 


12 Shevky and Bell, op. cit.; Shevky and Williams, op. cit.; and 
Bell, “Social Areas: Typology of Urban Neighborhoods,” loc. cit. 

13 W. S. Robinson, “Ecological Correlations and the Behavior of 
Individuals,” American Sociological Review, 15 (June, 1950), pp. 
351-57. 

14 Basic data for the analysis were obtained from U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Census of Population, 1950, Vol. III, Census 
Tract Statistics, U. S. Government Printing Office: Washington, 
D. C., 1952. There was a total of 781 census tracts in the cities in 
1950. Fourteen tracts with less than 100 total population or more 
than ten per cent military or other institutional population were 
eliminated from analysis, leaving 767 tracts. 

15 The cities were chosen according to criteria specified by 
Victor Jones (“Economic Classification of Cities and Metropolitan 
Areas,” The Municipal Yearbook, 1953, pp. 49-54, 69), Howard 
J. Nelson (“A Service Classification of American Cities,” Economic 
Geography, XXI (1955), pp. 189-201), and the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census (U. S. Census of Population, 1950, Vol. I, Number of In- 
habitants, U. S. Government Printing Office; Washington, D. C., 
1952, pp. iv-xix). 

16 The number of tracts included for each of the cities is as 
follows: Akron, 57; Atlanta, 73; Birmingham, 56; Kansas City, 
98; Louisville, 90; Minneapolis, 120; Portland, 60; Providence, 
37; Rochester, 87; and Seattle, 89. Census tract designations of the 
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The relationships between the six Shevky census tract 
measures and the social rank, urbanization, and segrega- 
tion dimensions were described by factor analysis for each 
city.17 The factor analyses demonstrated that the Shevky 
grouping of measures had high generality for the ten 
cities. Procedures described by Shevky and Bell were 
used to obtain census tract index scores of social rank, 
urbanization, and segregation from the measures.’ Social 
rank scores were derived by computing arithmetic means 
of occupation and education measures; urbanization scores 
represent arithmetic means of infertility, women in the 
labor force, and multiple family dwelling unit measures; 
and segregation scores were based on proportions of census 
tract populations consisting of spatially isolated ethnic 
groups. Census tract types were then constructed for each 
city by arbitrarily dividing the social rank and urbaniza- 
tion index scores into three equal percentile intervals, and 
the segregation index scores into two equal percentile in- 
tervals, thus establishing eighteen possible types of census 
tract areas.2° The above sets of census tract measures, in- 
dexes, and types were defined as independent variables for 
the purposes of this analysis. 


SELECTION OF CRITERION INDEXES 


The conceptual scheme used by the Shevky group to 
obtain their social rank, urbanization, and segregation 
indexes provides one basis for selecting criterion measures. 
This rationale relates concepts concerning social change 
to urban areal differentiation of indexes of social rank, 
urbanization, and segregation for census tract popula- 
tions.21 “Increased ranges and intensities of social rela- 
tions” are linked to a social rank construct and index; “in- 
creased functional differentiation” is related to urbaniza- 
tion; and “increased organizational complexity” is associ- 
ated with segregation.”* Shevky and his associates imply 
that increased organizational complexity is indicated fur- 
ther by increases in spatial mobility and in proportions of 
dependent populations within census tracts; but these two 


eliminated tracts are as follows: Atlanta—F35, F54; Birmingham— 
54, 58; Kansas City—1; Minneapolis—46; Portland—54; Roches- 
ter—38, 89; and Seattle—D8, FIA, FIC, F2, and L5. 

17 Van Arsdol, Camilleri, and Schmid, “An Investigation of the 
Generality of the Shevky Social Area Indexes,” loc. cit. 

18 bid. 

19 Shevky and Bell, op. cit., pp. 54-58, 67-68. 

20In the San Francisco Bay Region study reported in Social 
Area Analysis, Shevky and Bell defined thirty-two social area types 
by dividing the range of the social rank and urbanization index 
scores into four equal percentile intervals and dichotomizing the 
segregation index scores. The number of intervals established on 
the indexes and the resulting number of area types were arbitrary 
and determined largely by convenience. For purposes of the present 
analyses a smaller number of types were used due to the smaller 
number of census tracts in the selected cities. 

21 Shevky and Williams, op. cit., pp. 1-36; Shevky and Bell, op. 
cit., pp. 2-19. 

22 Shevky: and Bell, op. cit., p. 4. 
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aspects of organizational complexity were not given empir- 
ical content in terms of the segregation index. In the present 
study, the following census tract measures of spatial mo- 
bility and dependent populations were selected as criteria 
for the components of the Shevky system. 


Spatial stability: the number of persons within a census 
tract one year old and older residing in the same house 
in 1949 as in 1950, per 100 persons within a census tract 
one year old and older in 1950. 


Older population: the number of persons sixty years of 
age and older, per 100 total census tract population. 

The spatial stability measure was chosen as an index of 
the territorial redistribution of population described by 
the concept of spatial mobility. The measure of older popu- 
lation describes changes in the proportion of dependent 
populations within urban sub-areas. Shevky implies*® that 
these criteria are associated with the combined indexes and 
social area types of the typology, and particularly more 
closely with segregation than with social rank and ur- 
banization. In light of this reasoning, segregation would 
appear to be associated negatively with spatial stability, 
and positively with the older population. Irrespective of 
their relevance to the Shevky scheme, the selected criteria, 
like the independent variables, are components to be ex- 
plained by any complete scheme of spatial relations. They 
have been subjected to a good deal of traditional ecological 
analysis** and there would appear to be a “common sense” 
basis for their selection. 


METHODS FOR DESCRIBING ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN 
INDEPENDENT AND CRITERION VARIABLES 


There has been little consideration of formal require- 
ments for an empirical evaluation of the Shevky system. 
It is unclear whether social area analysis should be evalu- 
ated on the basis of indexes or on the basis of census tract 
types. Furthermore, there are few statements in the social 
area analysis literature that describe explicitly the ex- 
pected nature of the relations between independent and 
criterion measures. However, previous analyses of the six 
Shevky measures and the dimensions they are presumed 
to represent have been conducted within a linear frame- 
work. For this reason, product-moment correlation co- 
efficients were chosen to measure the relations between the 
criteria and the six measures, and between the criteria and 
the Shevky indexes. Multiple linear correlation coefficients 
were used to describe the association of the criteria and 
the combined census tract measures and the combined 
indexes.”® 

28 [bid. 

24 James A. Quinn, op. cit.; Calvin F. Schmid, op. cit. 

25 Utilization of the combined dimensional indexes in a predic- 
tion scheme would appear to be justified by the relative statistical 


independence of the social rank, urbanization, and segregation di- 
mensional indexes. 
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A model for relating the social area types to the criteria 
poses another problem. One rationale for typology con- 
struction is that the derived types and the dimensions on 
which the types are based are part of an interacting sys- 
tem, and that the organization of the measures and the 
types is important in determining the value of a cri- 
terion.2® When the relations of types and continuous in- 
dexes with criterion measures are linear, continuous index 
scores will be associated more closely with a criterion than 
will the cruder types.” If the concern is with the perform- 
ance value of a typology, there can be little empirical 
justification for continuing to use a set of types as inde- 
pendent variables. However, if the role of typology is con- 
strued to mean that the relations between a type system and 
criteria are non-linear instead of linear, then a typology 
may prove to be useful in describing census tract variation. 
If non-linear relations are obtained, it may be possible to 
combine continuous index scores into types that are asso- 
ciated more closely with the criteria than are the indexes 
from which the types are derived.?* Therefore, it was de- 
cided to use the multiple correlation ratio to measure the 
performance value of the typology.”® The multiple corre- 
lation ratio is here interpreted as a measure of the relative 
homogeneity of a criterion census tract measure within 
census tract types. To the extent that the ratio varies from 
zero to unity it describes the total variation of the criterion 
and reflects the mean differences of the criterion within 
types. 

The above statistics can serve to evaluate social area 
analysis within individual cities. A major claim for the 
system, however, lies in its presumed value for comparative 
urban research. One manner of measuring this value is in 
terms of the extent to which the typology and its com- 
ponents order other variables in a similar manner in 
different cities. The coefficient of variation was chosen to 
describe the consistency of association with the criterion 
measures for the combined series of ten cities. This sta- 
tistic represents the percentage that the standard devia- 
tion of a distribution is of its mean and thus shows the 
relative dispersion of different sets of correlations for the 
series of cities. High consistency of association is indi- 
cated by small coefficients of variation and less consistency, 
by larger coefficients. 


26 Gardner Murphy, Personality, New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1947. 


27 Santo F. Camilleri, “An Empirical Application of Certain 
Typological Methods to the Study of the Authoritarian Personality,” 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 1955. 

28 Ibid. 

29 A similar interpretation of the multiple correlation ratio is 
given in Mordecai Ezekiel and Karl A. Fox, Methods of Correlation 
and Regression Analysis, New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1959, pp. 204-253. 
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APPLICATION OF MEASURES OF ASSOCIATION 


For each of the ten cities, the components of the typology 
were related to the spatial stability and to the older popu- 
lation criteria. Table 1 summarizes statistics obtained from 
this analysis for the average of the ten cities. 


Table 1. RELATIONSHIPS OF COMPONENTS OF URBAN TYPOLOGY TO 
Criter1IoN Measures OF SPATIAL STABILITY AND TO THE OLDER 
PopuLATION, FOR THE AVERAGE OF TEN Cities: 1950* 


Spatial Stability Older Population 
Criterion Criterion 
Independent Variables 
Zero Order Correlations 
of Single Shevky Census 
Tract Measures** 
OCC —14 21 150 A 
Educ —.02 .23 1150 16 .33 206 
Infert —19 21 111 62 .16 26 
WLF —.28 35 125 38 16 42 
MFDU —48 29 60 a 19 
Seg 10 .25 250 —.20 .21 105 
Zero Order Correlations 
of Shevky Indexes 
SR —.10 .22 220 .29 
Urb —49 26 53 
Seg 10 25 250 —.20 .21 105 
Multiple Linear Correlations of 
Combined Shevky Census 
Tract Measures 
Occ, Educ, Infert, WLF, 


08 11 79 14 
Multiple Linear Correlations 


of Combined Shevky Indexes 

SR, Urh, 65 13 20 64 11 17 
Multiple Correlation Ratios 
of Social Area Type Systems 

SR, Urb, Seg 69 10 14 Ge BL 1 


* Following is an explanation of the abbreviations used in the table: Occ = 
occupation; Educ = education; Infert = infertility; WLF = women in the 
labor force; MFDU = multiple family dwelling units; SR = social rank; Urb 

= urbanization; and Seg = segregation. 

** The fertility and single family dwelling units were d by 
Shevky to obtain an interpretation consistent with urbanization. For purposes of 
clarity in this analysis “‘fertility’’ has therefore been designated as ‘‘infertility” and 
“single family dwelling units” as “multiple family dwelling units.’’ 


Single Census Tract Measures and Single Shevky In- 
dexes. The means of the product-moment correlation co- 
efficients for the six Shevky census tract measures and the 
three Shevky indexes indicate that none of the indexes are 
substantially more predictive of the criteria than some of 

e census tract measures on which they are based. Equally 
effective or superior results can be obtained without com- 
bining the census tract measures into social rank, ur- 
banization, and segregation indexes. For example, Table 
1 shows that the multiple family dwelling units measure 
is related almost as closely to the spatial stability cri- 
terion (mean r= —.48) as is the urbanization index 
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(mean r = —.49). Furthermore, urbanization, which is 
the Shevky index most closely associated with the older 
population criterion (mean r = .43), is not as closely 
related to this criterion as is the infertility measure 
(mean r = .62). 

Table 1 also indicates that the relations of the Shevky 
indexes with the criterion measures are not as expected, 
according to our interpretation of the Shevky scheme. It 
was anticipated that the segregation index would be asso- 
ciated more closely with the criteria than would be social 
rank or urbanization. The direction of association between 
the segregation index and spatial stability was expected to 
be negative, and with the older population, positive. For 
both criteria, higher average correlation coefficients are 
found with the social rank and urbanization indexes than 
with segregation; the expected negative correlations of 
segregation with spatial stability is mean r= .10, and 
the correlation of segregation with the older population 
is negative instead of positive. The multi-variable Shevky 
indexes appear to offer no empirical or logical advantages 
over the more traditional census measures in accounting 
for census tract variation of the selected criteria. 


Combined Census Tract Measures and Combined Shevky 
Indexes. Although the Shevky indexes, taken individually, 
do not seem to offer any gains over the chosen traditional 
census measures in accounting for the criteria, there re- 
mains a question concerning their power when considered 
in combination. An original battery of linearly related 
measures from which composite indexes are developed will 
yield as high or higher multiple linear correlations with a 
criterion than will the composite indexes. However, if the 
difference obtained between the application of the two 
systems is small, there may be a pragmatic justification 
for continuing to use composite indexes. In considering 
this issue, multiple coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted between the Shevky indexes and the criteria for each 
of the ten cities. These relations were compared with those 
obtained by combining the traditional census tract meas- 
ures into multiple regression equations. An examination 
of Table 1 reveals the extent of the differences which the 
combined census tract measures and combined Shevky 
indexes account for the criterion measures. For the ten 
cities, the average correlation coefficient between the spa- 
tial stability criterion and combined census measures is 
higher (mean R =.75) than the correlation of the com- 
bined Shevky indexes (mean R = .65). A similar con- 
dition is found for the older population criterion, where the 
combined census measures (mean R = .79) are higher 
than the Shevky indexes in combination (mean R = .64). 
A comparison of coefficients of determination obtained 


from the above statistics shows that the combined census 
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tract measures account for 33 per cent more variance of 
spatial stability and 52 per cent more variance of the older 
population than do the combined Shevky indexes. While 
the combined Shevky indexes are useful in accounting for 
the criteria, the census tract measures from which they 
are derived give considerably better results. 

Table 1 further indicates that the combined census tract 
measures are more closely associated with the criteria than 
are the individual measures. However, with respect to the 
older population criterion, there is little difference be- 
tween results obtained from the combined Shevky indexes 
(mean R = .64) and the single variable, infertility census 
tract measure (mean r = .62). 


Social Area Types, Combined Shevky Indexes, and Com- 
bined Census Tract Measures. The mean multiple correla- 
tion ratios in Table 1 show, that for the average of the ten 
cities, a closer association with the criteria is found for 
the social area type system than for the combined Shevky 
indexes. The mean multiple correlation ratio of the type 
system with spatial stability is slightly higher (mean 
Eta = .69) than is the mean multiple correlation coeffi- 
cient for the combined Shevky indexes (mean R = .65). 
A similar difference is observed with respect to the asso- 
ciation of the type system and the combined Shevky in- 
dexes with the older population criterion (mean Eta 
= .66 and mean R = .64, respectively). The type system 
accounts for slightly more census tract variation with re- 
spect to the criteria than does a linear model based on the 
combined Shevky indexes. However, the highest correla- 
tions with the criterion measures are still found for the six 
combined census tract measures. While there is some slight 
departure from linearity in the relations between the cri- 
terion measures and the social area types, as indicated by 
the higher associations obtained with the type system than 
with the continuous dimensional scores, these departures 
are more than compensated for when the original Shevky 
census tract measures are combined into a linear system 
without reference to the social area analysis procedures 
for index construction. 


The Consistency of Relations of the Census Tract Meas- 
ures, Indexes, and Types Systems to the Criteria. Stand- 
ard deviations and coefficients of variation of the distribu- 
tion of measures of association for the ten cities were used 
to describe the consistency of the relations of the census 
tract measures and components of the Shevky type system 
with the criterion measures. Table 1 shows that the Shevky 
indexes are not related more consistently to the criteria 
than some of the census tract measures from which the 
indexes are derived. Greater consistency of association is 
indicated for the combined measures, combined indexes, 
and the type system. 
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ALTERNATIVE WEIGHTING SYSTEMS FOR THE 
SHEVKY MEASURES 


The Shevky group has given little attention to optimal 
weightings of the measures from which their indexes have 
been constructed. This problem also was given considera- 
tion in this research. Since the Shevky indexes were not 
chosen on the basis of their predictive power with respect 
to specific criteria, there is no ready rationale for weighting 
them in terms of their association with criterion measures. 
The factor analysis model of the Shevky indexes provides 
some logical grounds for weighting the individual meas- 
ures. Accordingly, the previous analyses were repeated for 
the purpose of weighting the contributions of the measures 
to the index scores on the basis of two different systems. 
Factor score weights, which are least squares approxima- 
tions of the factor scores for social rank, urbanization, and 
segregation, were obtained for each city separately as well 
as for the ten cities combined.*° Two additional sets of 
index scores and two correspondingly different urban 
typologies were constructed for each of the cities.34 The 
first typology was based on factor score weights derived 
from reports of factor analyses of each city, and the second 
was derived from the factor scores for the ten cities com- 
bined. Comparable sets of census tract types were con- 
structed and the indexes and types were related to the 
criteria. Differences in association obtained from differ- 
ences in the weighting system for the indexes were small,*? 
and the weights utilized by Shevky appear to do approxi- 
mately as well as the refinements introduced in the con- 
struction of these two typologies. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has reported an empirical evaluation of the 
utility of the Shevky system of social area analysis for 
organizing ecological generalizations based on census tract 
measures. Criterion measures of population characteristics 
were established and related to the six traditional census 
tract measures from which the indexes are derived, as well 
as to Shevky’s indexes of these measures and a set of 


80 These weights are reported in Maurice D. Van Arsdol, Jr., 
“An Empirical Evaluation of Social Area Analysis in Human Ecol- 
ogy,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Washing- 
ton, 1957. 

31 All three typologies are based on essentially the same set of 
variables—measures of occupation, education, infertility, women in 
the labor force, multiple family dwelling units, and segregation of 
Negro population. For the two additional typologies a measure of 
Negro population was substituted for the Shevky measure of “segre- 
gated” population. In the sense that the typologies are derived from 
the same basic components they may be interpreted as being “real- 
ly the same.” However, the weighting procedure used in the con- 
struction of the typologies allows for wide variations in the make-up 
of the measures comprising the indexes of the three type systems. 
For this reason and for ease of communication the three sets of 
census tract types have been designated as different “typologies.” 

32 Van Arsdol, op. cit. 
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census tract types. Within the research framework it was 
found that the Shevky indexes are not correlated more 
closely with the criteria than are some of the traditional 
census tract measures on which they are based. Correla- 
tions with the criteria were increased by establishing a type 
system as a predictor, as well as by relating the combined 
Shevky indexes to the criteria in multiple correlation 
analyses. Although higher correlations were obtained from 
a type system than from the Shevky indexes combined, the 
highest correlations were for the traditional census tract 
measures in combination. A repetition of the analysis, 
taking cognizance of differences in factor analytic weight- 
ing systems for the measures comprising the Shevky in- 
dexes, gave essentially the same results, and the Shevky 
mode of combining the census tract measures into indexes 
does approximately as well as additional refinements in 
weighting systems. Although the construction of an urban 
typology offered no empirical advantages over a simple 
linear combination of the census tract measures, the com- 
bined Shevky indexes and social area types do account for 
a fair proportion of the variance of the measures they were 
used to explain. 

The research has evaluated social area analysis with 
respect to a limited number of cities and criterion meas- 
ures. Nevertheless, certain conclusions can be drawn re- 
garding the advisability of further investigations of the 
Shevky system: 


1. Previous investigations of the Shevky system have 
shown that it is not grounded on theoretical concepts that 
reproduce an unique and observable set of variables. The 
present research has documented further the lack of 
Shevky’s specification of criteria for evaluating empirically 
the relationships of the system with criterion variables. As 
social area analysis is not based on concepts related by 
syntactical rules to empirical observation, it is difficult to 
determine if the results of applications of the system are 
consistent with the assumptions for concept formation. 
Furthermore, when criterion measures are operationalized 
and related to the Shevky indexes and social area types, 
the patterns of relations with the criteria are not those 
implied by the Shevky conceptual scheme. 


2. While the Shevky group has emphasized that their 
work provides a typology of urban sub-areas, there has 
been little concern on their part with the role that can be 
played in urban research by a type system for census 
tracts, as contrasted with continuous dimensional scores. 
This research has shown, for the criterion variables con- 
cerned, that the use of a type system offers no empirical 
advantages to the student of urban structure. 


3. It is true that the Shevky indexes and a type systems 
based on the indexes are related to a number of other urban 
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phenomena. Such observational generalizations, however, 
can contribute little to a verified theory of urban struc- 
ture. The fact that criterion variables are more closely 
associated with independent variables not combined into 
the Shevky indexes indicates that the claims of pragmatic 
value of social area analysis must be discounted on 
empirical grounds. 


In conclusion, the Shevky work represents an attempt 
to deal with a major problem of ecology—that of inter- 


83 These kinds of considerations apparently have led to a devalu- 
ating of the construction of urban typologies and other attempts to 
arrive at systems of areal classification that are made without an 
adequate theoretical foundation. See Otis Dudley Duncan, “Human 
Ecology and Population Studies,” in Philip Hauser and Otis Dudley 
Duncan, The Study of Population:An Inventory and Appraisal, Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1959, pp. 678-716; Jack P. 
Gibbs and Walter T. Martin, “Urbanization and Natural Resources: 
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lating organizational, spatial, and populational variables.** 
The shortcomings of the system include a lack of integra- 
tion of high level abstractions with propositions possessing 
empirical content, and a relatively low performance value 
of the operationalized aspects of the system. It remains to 
be demonstrated that social area analysis offers any special 
advantages for studies of urban sub-areas. In light of these 
findings, it would appear that ecologists should look to 
other theoretical and empirical systems for describing the 
differentiation of census tract populations. 


A Study in Organizational Ecology,” American Sociological Review, 
23 (April, 1958), pp. 266-276; and Amos Hawley, Human Ecology, 
New York: Ronald Press, 1950. While a typology of census tracts 
as an end in itself offers little that will explain the utilization of 
urban space, it is difficult to conceive of a system of human ecology 
that does not include human aggregates as one of its basic systems 
of variables. 
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SCALE ANALYSES OF STATUS PERCEPTION AND STATUS ATTITUDE 
IN JAMAICA AND THE UNITED STATES* 


James A. Mau 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


In spite of the considerable research effort devoted to 
the study of social stratification in the last three decades, 
the accumulated information on the subject has been con- 
fined to a relatively narrow set of ideas. Among these ideas 
are the much-researched items of the criteria of social 
strata and classes, the differential utility and results of 
various methodologies for delineating social classes and 
for measuring status differences, and the correlates—rang- 
ing from life expectancy and child-rearing practices to po- 
litical attitudes and voting behavior—of membership in dif- 
ferent status groups or,social classes, however the latter 
may be defined. These ideas have been exploited to the 
point where one may not reasonably expect many break- 
throughs in the current knowledge about social stratifica- 
tion to result from further efforts along these lines. Re- 
finements may occur, increased certainty may come; but 
dramatic new knowledge may emerge only from the shift- 
ing of research foci to other aspects of stratification which 
so far have been subject to little thought and investigation. 

Of course, new developments in stratification research 
have occurred as illustrated by the continuing investiga- 
tion of status crystallization which has been stimulated by 
Lenski,! and the recent studies of the situs dimension in 
occupational structure which have been done by Morris 
and Murphy.? Another new development may be found 
in the recent work of Seeman and others which includes the 
investigation of the individual’s perception of status dif- 
ferences.’ Although the latter concepts clearly were intro- 
duced by Hyman’s work on the psychology of status in 
" * A revised version of a paper read at the annual meetings of the 
Pacific Sociological Association, Spokane, Washington, April 28-30, 
1960. The third author wishes to thank the Social Science Research 
Council for a Faculty Research Fellowship which supported the 
field study of which the data on Jamaican leaders are part. We thank 

Professor Melvin Seeman for his comments on an earlier draft of 
this paper. 

1 Gerhard E. Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non-Vertical Di- 
mension of Social Status,” American Sociological Review, 19 (Aug- 


ust, 1954), pp. 405-413. 
2 Richard T. Morris and Raymond J. Murphy, “The Situs Dimen- 
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the discussion of the data on “thoughts of status,” they 
have not received much attention until recently.* 

This paper seeks to advance the work on status percep- 
tion and status attitude. The purpose is twofold: (1) to 
review briefly the available materials on measures of 
status perception and status attitude in order to permit 
some preliminary assessment of their analytic utility; and 
(2) to test the dimensionality of an Index of Status Per- 
ception and an Index of Status Attitude by applying Gutt- 
man scaling techniques. 


STATUS PERCEPTION 


The Index of Status Perception is intended to measure 
an individual’s perception of the class structure as involv- 
ing relatively small status differences and as being rela- 
tively open, allowing for considerable vertical mobility; 
or as involving relatively large status differences and as 
being relatively closed or rigid, allowing for little vertical 
mobility. That is, at one end of the continuum are those who 
perceive the class structure to be rigid with little oppor- 
tunity for lower-status persons to get ahead, little social 
contact between members of different social and economic 
groups, little understanding between persons of different 
racial or religious groups, and less and less room at the 
top of the social and economic structure as time goes on. 
At the opposite end of the continuum are persons who per- 
ceive the class structure to be relatively open with consid- 
erable chance for lower-status persons to get ahead, con- 
siderable opportunity for social contact with persons of 
other social, economic, and racial statuses, and more and 
more room at the top as time goes on. 

Clearly, a person’s perception of the status differences 
in society can be measured independently of his own sta- 
tus position whether that position is measured by the sub- 
jective, reputational, or objective method. In addition, 
differential perception of the class structure or status dif- 
ferences in society may importantly affect an individual’s 


sion in Occupational Structure,” American Sociological Review, 24 
(April, 1959), pp. 231-239. . 

3 Melvin Seeman, Social Status and Leadership: The Case of the 
School Executive, Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Ohio State University, 1960; Melvin Seeman, with the 
assistance of Richard T. Morris, A Status Factor Approach to 
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Leadership, Columbus, Ohio: Personnel Research Board, Ohio State 
University, no date (multilithed). Other persons using measures of 
status perception and status attitude or related measures are cited 
below. 

4 Herbert Hiram Hyman, “The Psychology of Status,” Archives 
of Psychology, 1942. 
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class- or status-linked attitudes and behaviors. For exam- 
ple, someone in the lower or working class who perceives 
the class structure as fairly rigid may strongly favor social 
welfare legislation to aid the needy, while another lower 
or working class individual who perceives the class struc- 
ture as open may oppose such legislation on the grounds 
that anyone who is willing to work hard enough can help 
himself. 

We know little about status perception at the present 
time. With the exception of Seeman’s work, little infor- 
mation is available beyond the partially relevant data one 
can glean from subjective and reputational studies of so- 
cial classes. From the latter we know that some people ap- 
pear to be ignorant of social classes—when asked certain 
questions. Others are vague about social classes, and still 
others have more-or-less overlapping subjective criteria for 
the assignment of themselves and other people to status 
levels or social classes.5 Seeman’s investigation into the 
details of the perception of status differences in society 
has not yet been fully pursued. 

One reason for this may be that the correlations between 
the Index of Status Perception and other variables in See- 
man’s research were disappointingly small. However, the 
particular context in which Seeman used the Index of 
Status Perception—leadership behavior in school systems 
—represents only one of a wide range of research situations 
in which the Index might be useful. In work now in prog- 
ress, Bell has found that differential status perceptions help 
to explain certain attitudes of Jamaican top leaders.® Thus, 
until further work is done, we should not discard the con- 
cept of status perception as being of little theoretical and 
empirical import. 


STATUS ATTITUDE 


Status attitude refers not to perception of the nature of 
the class structure, but to the extent to which individuals 
feel that status differences in society are legitimate. That 
is, status attitude refers “. . . to the individual’s tendency 
to approve or disapprove of the maintenance of status 
differences in a broad range of situations.”’ Status atti- 
tude may be completely independent of status perception. 
That is, two individuals may have the same perceptions 
about status differences in society, but they may be at 
opposite ends of the continuum with respect to attitudes 
toward these differences. One may feel that the status dif- 
ferences are wrong, unfair, contrary to national principles, 
or pernicious, and should be minimized. The other indivi- 


5 For example, for a review of research on knowledge and ignor- 
ance about systems of social stratification, see Bernard Barber, 
Social Stratification, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1957. 

6 Wendell Bell, Jamaican Leaders: A Study of Political Change, 
Leadership and Social Mobility, forthcoming. 

7 Seeman, ‘op. cit., p. 7. 
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dual may believe that status differences should be maxi- 
mized, and that they are right, fair, moral, etc. 

The status attitudes of individuals in American society 
and in other societies committed to political democracy 
are of particular interest because they may reflect the way 
in which the individuals have resolved the dilemma emerg- 
ing from the conflict between the facts of status differences 
and the ideology of democracy. For in such societies, as 
Seeman points out for the United States, extensive patterns 
of “... inequality, hierarchy, segregation, and discrimin- 
ation...” are placed against a background of equality 
as a basic value.® 

More research has been done using the Index of Status 
Attitude and similar indexes than has been done using the 
Index of Status Perception, and status attitude has been 
found to correlate in meaningful ways with a variety of 
other variables. For example, in their pilot study of four 
Ohio school systems, Seeman and Morris find that status 
attitude is related to (1) evaluations of leaders; (2) expres- 
sions as to the characteristics of the “ideal” superintendent; 
(3) desires concerning lesser or greater superintendent 
control from the particular leader with whom a respond- 
ent was currently associated; and (4) ambivalence about 
leadership.® In a larger study of the school systems of 
twenty-six Ohio communities, Seeman continued to find the 
status attitude concept of value. In this latter study, the con- 
cept has been used to explain, among other things, leader- 
ship ideology, and leaders’ self-ratings on responsibility, 
authority, and delegation.’ 

A measure similar to the Index of Status Attitude but 
altered to refer to status differences within particular or- 
ganizations rather than society as a whole also has been 
used by Seeman and his associates. For example, Seeman 
and Evans studied differences in medical performance as 
related to differing degrees of stratification among per- 
sonnel on hospitals wards. They used a “status commit- 
ment scale” to measure the degree to which an intern gen- 
erally approves of a highly stratified order in the hospital 
organization. High status commitment represents a per- 
sonal preference for a situation which is characterized by 
a maximum of power, prestige, and social-distance differ- 
entials. They find that the concept of status commitment 
facilitates the understanding of the medical behaviors of 
interns! 

8 Seeman, /oc. cit. 

® Seeman with the assistance of Morris, op. cit. 

10 Seeman, op. cit. 

11 Melvin Seeman and John W. Evans, “Stratification and Hos- 
pital Care: I. The Performance of the Medical Interne,” American 
Sociological Review, 26 (February, 1961), pp. 67-80. Other studies 
using the status-commitment scale are Ivar P. Oxaal, Social Stratifi- 
cation and Personnel Turnover in the Hospital, Columbus, Ohio: 
Engineering Experiment Siation, Ohio State University, 1960, and 
Lilian E. Rogers, “An Analysis of the Status Description Scale,” 


Columbus, Ohio: Engineering Experiment Station, Ohio State Uni- 
versity (multilithed) 1958. 
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Several other researchers have employed similar con- 
cepts. For example, in a study of military bomber crews, 
Adams analyzes the relationship between “equalitarian so- 
cial attitudes” and group performance. Using a sample 
composed of five officers from each of 37 crews, he ob- 
tained the officers’ attitudes toward status and interper- 
sonal relations by means of a seven-item sentence comple- 
tion form designed to measure the “equalitarianism” of 
the crews. He finds that performance rating tends to cor- 
relate positively with equalitarian scores “ .. . although 
the highest performance was found primarily among crews 
showing moderate amounts of equalitarianism.”!* 

In another study, Kaufman has examined the relation- 
ship of concern with social status with authoritarianism 
and anti-semitism. Status concern was defined by Kaufman 
as “. . . the value placed on symbols of status and on the 
attainment of higher status.” The items in Kaufman’s ten- 
item index are not identical to the items in Seeman’s Index 
of Status Attitude, but several of them appear to be similar 
in their implications. In a sample of 213 non-Jewish col- 
lege undergraduates, Kaufman found that status concern 
is more strongly associated with prejudice than is authori- 
tarianism, and that the relation existing between authori- 
tarianism and anti-semitism is largely a result of their 
mutual associations with status concern.!% 

Six dimensions of status consciousness have been de- 
lineated by Blalock, three of which clearly overlap with 
the notion of status attitude.'* Generally, Blalock defines 
status consciousness as the “. . . degree to which status 
considerations are important to the individual, the extent 
to which he is concerned about his own relative status or 
to which status factors tend to color his interaction with 
others.”!5 Further, Blalock points out that status conscious- 
ness is clearly distinct from the concept of “class con- 
sciousness” as used by Marx, Centers, and others in that 
the former refers to the attitudes of the individual toward 
status differences while the latter refers simply to the self- 
identification of an individual with a particular class. Bla- 
lock comments on Kaufman’s concept of “status concern” 
saying that it is similar to, but more limited than, the con- 
cept of “status consciousness.” 

The three dimensions in Blalock’s status consciousness 
scale which seem to be similar to the items in the Index 
of Status Attitude are social distance (the degree to which 
an individual is willing to interact with persons of lower 
status than himself and the extent of intimacy permitted 

12 Stuart Adams, “Social Climate and Productivity in Small Mili- 


tary Groups,” American Sociological Review, 19 (August, 1954), 
pp. 421-425. ; 

18 Walter C. Kaufman, “Status, Authoritarianism, and Anti- 
Semitism,” American Journal of Sociology, 62 (January, 1957), 
pp. 379-382. 

14H, M. Blalock, Jr., “Status Consciousness: A Dimensional 
Analysis,” Social Forces, 37 (March, 1959), pp. 243-248. 

15 [bid., p. 243. 
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in these relationships), respect for status (the extent of 
importance of respect for status differences), and conspic- 
uous consumption (the importance attached to maintain- 
ing clarity of status differences by the display of status 
symbols). 

An additional variation on the notion of attitude toward 
status differences has been made by Seeman and his as- 
sociates. Indexes of “mobility orientation” have been con- 
structed which measure status commitment specifically in 
a mobility context. The mobility-oriented person gives 
status and prestige a high value compared to the non- 
mobility-oriented person. The latter tends to “ . . . empha- 
size the relative importance of, for example, friendship, 
political freedom, community life, or intrinsic interest in 
the job as compared with the values of social rank.”!® This 
work is impressive in showing the utility of the status-at- 
titude concept. In one study, the status-attitude variable is 
found to be necessary to make sensible predictions about 
the relationship between actual vertical mobility and preju- 
dice.17 In another, it is found to predict intra-organiza- 
tional behavior of executives.1® 

Thus, the theoretical import of the concept of “status 
attitude” would appear to be substantial when one consid- 
ers the work summarized above. Certainly, the concept 
seems to have sufficient potential utility to warrant meth- 
odological scrutiny. 


BASIC DATA 


Scale analyses of the Index of Status Perception and the 
Index of Status Attitude have been performed for two 
sets of data: Jamaican leaders and UCLA students. 

In connection with a larger study of political change and 
leadership, Bell sent questionnaires to a total of 810 per- 
sons who occupied positions of power and prominence in 
Jamaica. These persons represented a random sample of 
political, economic, educational, religious, and other lead- 
ers from Who’s Who, Jamaica, 1957, supplemented by ad- 
ditional smaller samples selected from the King’s House 
Invitation List, the Civil Service Seniority List, and other 
sources. For reasons of death, critical illness, or emigra- 
tion from Jamaica, seven persons were removed from the 
sample, leaving 803 potential respondents. Of these, 238 
returned questionnaires properly filled out during the sum- 
mer of 1958 for a response rate of 30 per cent.'® 


16 Fred B. Silberstein and Melvin Seeman, “Social Mobility and 
Prejudice,” American Journal of Sociology, 65 (November, 1959), p. 
259. 

17 [bid., pp. 258-264. 

18 Melvin Seeman, “Social Mobility and Administrative Behav- 
ior,” American Sociological Review, 23 (December, 1958), pp. 
633-642. 

19 For a detailed discussion of the methodology of the Jamaican 
study, see Bell, op. cit. Other findings from this study may be found 
in Wendell Bell, “Attitudes of Jamaican Elites Toward the West 
Indies Federation,” Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
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The second sample was composed of 90 students en- 
rolled in a lower division course in the history and appreci- 
ation of music at the University of California, Los An- 
geles, during the summer of 1959. These students were 
selected because the course satisfies a liberal arts require- 
ment for all majors. This was considered more satisfactory 
than using sociology classes in which the students’ course 
materials would have dealt in part with status phenomena 
and might have biased their responses. 

In the pilot study executed by Seeman and Morris, the 
status perception instrument was composed of 30 items. 
As a result of their findings, Seeman and Morris rejected 
thirteen items because of low reliability and low item cor- 
relations with total score. Thus, the instrument was re- 
duced to seventeen items having a reliability coefficient of 
.71.7° Only six of these seventeen items were included in 
the Jamaican study in order to keep a lengthy questionnaire 
within reasonable bounds. The criteria for the selection of 
the six items were (1) their high item-total-score correla- 
tions as given in the Seeman-Morris pilot study, (2) their 
face validity, and (3) their breadth with respect to the 
range of situations expressed in them. Of course, not all 
these criteria could be maximized simultaneously in the 
selection of a given item. The same six items were used in 
the collection of data from the UCLA sample. They are 
reported in Table 1. 

The status attitude instrument contained 33 items of 
which fifteen were rejected in the Seeman-Morris pilot 
study because they were non-discriminating or because 
they were too directly related to leadership status per se. 
Thus, Seeman and Morris ended with 18 items having a 
reliability coefficient of .77. Seeman used the same 18 
items in his later study of the school systems of twenty-six 
Ohio communities and found a split-half reliability of .76.? 
The-nine items having the highest item-total-score correla- 
tions on the Index of Status Attitude were included in the 
Jamaican and UCLA investigations using the three criteria 
mentioned above. They are given below . 

Additional methodological work has been done by Hiatt 
who factor analyzed the items composing the Index of 
Status Attitude as used by Seeman.”* Hiatt’s factor analysis 
called into question the unidimensionality of the status at- 
titude instrument in that three somewhat independent fac- 
tors were located. However, Hiatt’s findings are somewhat 
ambiguous as indicated by questionable factor-score reli- 
ability and high intercorrelations between factors. He con- 
cludes that the “. . . reliabilities are low; and the intercor- 


83 (January, 1960), pp. 862-879, and Wendell Bell, “Images of the 
United States and the Soviet Union Held by Jamaican Elite Groups,” 
World Politics, 12 (January, 1960), pp. 225-248. 

20 Seeman with the assistance of Morris, op. cit., p. 34. 

21 Seeman, Social Status and Leadership, op. cit., p. 119. 

22 Paul W. Hiatt, “An Investigation of Status Attitudes,” un- 
published M. A. thesis, Ohio State University, 1959. 
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relation pattern shows some independence, but not the 
clear independence hoped for with orthogonal factors.” 


THE FINDINGS 


Index of Status Perception. The six items composing the 
Index of Status Perception as used in this study, and the 
response patterns for Jamaican leaders and UCLA stu- 
dents, are given in Table 1. Each item was worded the same 
for each sample except that “in Jamaica” was used for 
Jamaican leaders and “in the U.S.” was used for the UCLA 
students. In item No. 2, “if contacts with domestic help are 
excluded” was added to the item for Jamaican leaders 
since most, if not all, of them have domestic help of some 
kind, and since perceived contacts with domestic help do 


23 Ibid., p. 39. 
Table 1. Response RaTEs FOR THE ITEMS OF THE INDEX OF STATUS 


PERCEPTION FOR JAMAICAN LEapERS (N = 224) AND 
UCLA Stupents (N = 89).* 


1. People in Jamaica (in the U.S.) make definite social distinctions 
based upon income and occupation. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 


91% (1-3) 79% (1-3) 
9 (45) 21 (45) 
100% 100% 


2. The amount of contact individuals in the higher social and eco- 
nomic brackets have with those in the lower brackets in Jamaica 
(in the U.S.) is very small. (Added in Jamaica only: if contacts 


with domestic help are excluded.) 
Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
72% (1-2) 49% (1-2) 
28 (3-5) 51 (3-5) 
100% 100% 


3. The concentration of wealth in the upper brackets in Jamaica (in 
the U.S.) is increasing. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 

41% (1-3) 24% (1-2) 
59 (45) 76 (3-5) 
100% 100% 


4. In Jamaica (in the U.S.) there is very little real understanding 
between individuals in different racial or religious groups. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
25% (1-3) 46% (1-3) 
75 (45) 54 (45) 
100% 100% 


5. There is less and less room at the top of the social and economic 
structure in Jamaica (in the U.S.) as times goes on. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
12% (1-2) 15% (1) 
88 (3-5) 85 (2-5) 
100% 100% 
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6. It is more difficult now than ever before in Jamaica (in the U.S.) 
to move out of the lowest social and economic positions. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
9% (1-3) 19% (1-2) 
91 (45) 81 (3-5) 

100% 100% 


* Response categories are given in parentheses following each percentage. Their 
meanings are as follows: 


“1” means that R is pretty sure the statement is true. 

“2”? means that R guesses that the statement is true. 

“3"" means that R has no idea about the truth of the statement. 

“4” means that R guesses that the statement is false. 

“5”? means that R is pretty sure the statement is false. 
not mean that status differences within Jamaica are per- 
ceived to be relatively small. 

The item orders for the two samples are similar, but not 
identical; and during the scaling process, in order to mini- 
mize response error, the categories of three of the items 
were combined in different ways for the two samples. 
Such a necessity is not unanticipated, however, in that 
Guttman specifies that a universe of content may be scal- 
able for one group of individuals and not for another, or 
that the data may produge a scale in a different manner for 
each population.** 


The results of our application of the Guttman criteria 
to the items composing the Index of Status Perception are 
summarized in Table 2. For the sample of Jamaican lead- 
ers, we first analyzed the responses of 100 randomly se- 
lected cases, and then applied the resulting ordering of 
items and combination of response categories to the re- 
mainder of the Jamaican sample. Only the combined re- 
sults of the total Jamaican sample are given in Table 2. 

A coefficient of reproducibility of .94 was obtained for 
the initial sample of 100 Jamaican leaders. An equally high 
level of reproducibility (.95) was achieved by applying 
this scale to the remainder of the sample. As shown in Table 
2, the combined coefficient of reproducibility for all Jamai- 
can leaders is .94. For UCLA students, the coefficient of 


24 The method of scale analysis is discussed extensively in the 
following sources: Louis Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Quantitative 
Data,” American Sociological Review, 9 (April, 1944), pp. 139-150; 
“The Cornell Technique for Scale and Intensity Analysis,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurements, 7 (Summer, 1947) , pp. 247- 
280; “On Festinger’s Evaluation of Scale Analysis,” Psychological 
Bulletin, 44 (September, 1947), pp. 451-465; and Chapters 2 and 3 
in S. A. Stouffer, et al., Measurement and Prediction, Princeton, N. 
J.: Princeton University Press, 1950, pp. 46-90. 


Table 2: ScaLe CritertA RELATED TO THE INDEX OF STATUS PERCEPTION 
FOR JAMAICAN LEADERS AND UCLA StupENts 


Scale Criteria 


Jamaican Leaders (N = 224) 


UCLA Students (N = 89) 


1. Coefficient of reproducibility 
2. Range of marginal frequencies 


3. Minimum marginal reproducibility 

4. Number of items and response 
categories 

5. Pattern of error 


6. Error-to-nonerror zatio 
a. Ratio for all items 


94 
The extreme modal categories both con- 
tain 91 per cent of the responses. Six of 
the response categories have marginals 
falling between 25 and 75 per cent. The 
spread is sufficient to provide a range of 
scores. 

Six dichotomous items. 


Fifteen out of 77 errors are non-random. 
These occur in one segment. 


Three out of 12 answer categories have 
more error than nonerror. 


90 
The extreme modal categories contain 79 
and 85 per cent of the responses. Four of 
the response categories have marginals 
falling between 45 and 55 per cent. The 
spread is sufficient to provide a range of 
scores. 

71 
Six dichotomous items. 


Seven out of 52 errors are non-random. 


One out of 12 answer categories has more 
error than nonerror. 


i Respons Response 
b. Item by item Giese Error Nonerror Category Error Nonerror 
1 13 0 203 13 0 70 
45 13 8 45 7 12 
2 1-2 0 161 1-2 0 44 
3-5 10 53 3-5 16 29 
13 12 1 20 
45 0 133 3-5 3 65 
4 13 21 35 13 1 40 
4-5 3 165 45 8 40 
5 12 14 1 1 0 %6 
3-5 0 199 25 9 4 
45 0 204 3-5 0 72 


| | 
| 
iew Spring 1961 | 


reproducibility is .90. These coefficients are clearly ade- 
quate to meet the standard of a scale if they can be shown 
not to be spuriously high. 

For both samples, all six items originally selected to com- 
pose the Index of Status Perception for this study were 
retained. However, all items had to be dichotomized in 
order to achieve adequate reproducibility. 

For Jamaican leaders, the range of marginal frequencies 
are sufficiently non-uniform to provide an adequate range 
of scores. They are, however, quite extreme by Guttman’s 
standards, and suggest the possibility of spurious repro- 
ducibility since two of the modal categories contain 91 
per cent of the responses respectively. For this reason the 
minimum marginal reproducibility was computed as sug- 
gested by Edwards in order to check on the acceptability 
of the high reproducibility reported above.”> The minimum 
marginal reproducibility is .72 which, when compared 
with the coefficient of reproducibility of .94, shows that the 
reproducibility of the response pattern is not spurious in 
this instance. 

Among UCLA students, four of the response categories 
have marginals falling between 45 and 55 per cent, and 
none of the items have extremely high marginal frequen- 
cies. The spread is sufficient to provide a range of scores. 
Again the minimum reproducibility was computed and it 
was found to be .71, indicating that the coefficient of re- 
producibility of .90 was not spurious. 

Examination of the scalogram for patterns of error re- 
veals the presence of one considerable block of fifteen 
Jamaican leaders who are nonscale types. The random er- 
ror in the scale represents 4.5 per cent of the responses; 
however, 1.1 per cent of the responses constitute a seg- 
ment of nonrandom error which suggests the presence of a 
second variable in the set of items. On this matter, Gutt- 
man states: 


The errors of reproducibility may be caused either a) by 
one or two other variables of lesser magnitude that may 
be in the area, or b) by many small variables. The ex- 
istence of one or two additional small variables as opposed 
to many small variables in the area is indicated by non- 
scale types in the scale pattern which occur with sufficient 
frequency to be noticed, but not with enough frequency to 
impair substantially the reproducibility of the area from 
only the dominant variable.2¢ 


For the UCLA students, there are only seven nonran- 
dom errors out of 52, so the pattern of error is acceptable. 
The error-to-nonerror ratio is not wholly satisfactory 
for the Jamaican leaders in that three out of 12 answer cate- 
gories have more error than nonerror responses. This vio- 
lates the criterion that no answer category should have 


25 Allen I. Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale Construction, 
New York 2 Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957, pp. 192-213. 
26 Guttman, in Stouffer et al., op. cit., p. 78. 
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Table 3: Response RaTEs FOR THE ITEMS OF THE INDEX OF STATUS 
ATTITUDE FOR JAMAICAN LeapERS (N=211) and 
UCLA Stupents (N=90).* 


1. High social or economic position in Jamaica (in America) is a 
pretty good sign of an individual’s superior ability or efforts. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
65% (1-4) 69% (1-4) 
35 (5) 31 (5) 
100% 100% 


2. People of about the same social or economic position ought to 
pretty much mingle with their own kind. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
52% (1-3) 16% (1) 
48 (45) 84 (2-5) 
100% 100% 


3. Differences in rank among people are acceptable since they are 
chiefly the result of the way individuals have made use of the 
opportunity open to them. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
45% (1) 14% (1) 
55 (2-5) 86 (2-5) 
100% 100% 


4. Differences in prestige among the various occupations in Jamaica 
(in America) should be reduced. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
35% (3-5) 37% (5) . 
65 (1-2) 63 (1-4) 
100% 100% 


5. We should not be too concerned if there are many people in low 
positions in Jamaica (in our society) since most of them do not 
want the responsibility of higher positions. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
29% (1-2) 17% (1-2) 
71 (3-5) 83 (3-5) 
100% 100% 


6. Social clubs which restrict membership on a racial basis ought to 
be considered as being against Jamaican (American) principles. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
19% (2-5) 59% (2-5) 
81 (1) 41 (1) 
100% 100% 


7. The incomes of most people are a fair measure of their contribu- 
tions to human welfare. 


Jamaican Leaders UCLA Students 
18% (1-3) 9% (1-3) 
82 (45) 91 (4-5) 
100% 100% 


* Response categories are given in parentheses following each percentage. Their 
meanings are as follows: 

“1”? means that R definitely or strongly agrees. 

**2”” means that R agrees somewhat or tends to agree. 

“3” means that R is undecided or in bet 

“‘4"" means that R disagrees somewhat or tends to disagree. 

“5” means that R definitely or strongly disagrees. 
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more error than nonerror. However, for UCLA students 
the error-to-nonerror ratio is more acceptable in that all 
but one of the 12 response categories contain more non- 
error than error.?7 


Index of Status Attitude. The seven items composing the 
Index of Status Attitude which were retained from the 
nine originally included in the questionnaire are shown in 
Table 3. Also given are the response rates for Jamaican 
leaders and UCLA students, The items were worded the 
same way for the two samples except that in items in which 
“in Jamaica” or “Jamaican” appear the terms “in Amer- 
ica,” “in our society” or “American” are substituted. They 
are worded in the same way Seeman worded them except 
that in item No. 4 “in America” was added, and in item 
No. 3 “acceptable” was substituted for “o.k.”28 

The two items rejected by our analysis are the following: 


Differences in rank within an organization should be kept 
clearly before the members to increase their incentive to 
do good work and rise within the organization. 


It is unwise to try to run a business on a completely dem- 
ocratic basis where all members have an equal voice in 
the making of decisions. 


The rejected items both refer to attitudes toward status 
differences within an organization rather than to attitudes 
toward status differences in the society at large. The items 
that were retained refer to status differences within the 
whole society. The remaining seven items were dichoto- 
mized, with five of the seven items having the same com- 
binations of response categories for both samples. 

Table 4 summarizes the application of scale analysis 
to the Index of Status Attitude for both Jamaican leaders 
and UCLA students. For Jamaican leaders the coefficient 
of reproducibility is .86. This coefficient is not sufficiently 
high to meet the criterion of .90 established by Guttman; 
however, the obtained coefficient shows considerable im- 
provement over the minimum marginal reproducibility of 
the items. In this case, the coefficient of minimum reprodu- 
cibility is .52, reflecting the wide range of marginal fre- 
quencies. 

The range of marginal percentages is not extreme enough 
to produce a spurious level of reproducibility, but it is suf- 


27In the case of the Index of Status Perception, future method- 
ological work should include a concern with the problem of acqui- 
escence bias, since none of the items require a negative or “disagree” 
response for a respondent to achieve a high score. However, this is 
not true of the items composing the Index of Status Attitude. For a 
discussion of acquiescence bias, see Loren J. Chapman and Donald 
T, Campbell, “The Effect of Acquiescence Response-Set upon Rela- 
tionships among the F Scale, Ethnocentrism, and Intelligence,” Soci- 
ometry, 22 (June, 1959), pp. 153-161, and Gerhard E. Lenski and 
John C. Leggett, “Caste, Class, and Deference in the Research In- 
terview,” American Journal of Sociology, 65 (March, 1960), pp. 
463-467. 


28 Seeman, Social Status and Leadership, op. cit., pp. 139-140. 
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ficiently non-uniform to result in an adequate range of 
scores, Four of the response categories have marginal per- 
centages between 45 and 55, and the over-all range of mar- 
ginals is from 18 to 82. 

Inspection of the scalogram reveals that the Index 
of Status Attitude contains patterns of nonrandom error. 
In addition, three out of the 14 response categories con- 
tain more error than nonerror. 

In the case of the UCLA students, the coefficient of re- 
producibility of .894 is accepted as an approximation to 
the Guttman criterion of .90. The range of marginals is 
adequate, the coefficient of minimum marginal reproduci- 
bility being .76. A small cluster of nonscale responses was 
found which contains five individuals. Four of the 14 re- 
sponse categories contain an unacceptable error-to-non- 
error ratio. 

As was pointed out earlier, status perception and status 
attitude are conceptually different. For these data, they are 
empirically independent as well. The Goodman-Kruskal 
gamma for the relationship between the indexes for Jamai- 
can leaders is .04. For UCLA students, the gamma is 
—10.*® This lack of relationship between the two Indexes 
appears to be a standard finding in available studies in 
which a measure of association is given. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In this paper, we have reviewed some of the recent lit- 
erature dealing with two concepts that may represent im- 
portant new directions in stratification research: the first 
is status perception—the perception of status differences 
in society; and the second is status attitude—the attitude 
toward status differences in society. 

More has been done using the concept of status attitude 
than has been done with status perception. Studies have 
been completed which involve measuring attitudes toward 
status differences in society as a whole and in particu- 
lar organizations or institutional settings. Taken together, 
these studies show that the concept of status attitude has 
considerable theoretical utility. Its use has given rise to 
generalizations that are applicable in a wide range of sit- 
uations. In addition, status attitude has been appropriately 
related to other concepts current within stratification re- 
search and within other areas of sociology. 

This paper has addressed certain problems associated 
with the measurement of status perception and status at- 
titude. Responses of two samples, Jamaican leaders and 
UCLA students, to items designed to provide measurements 
of these concepts were subjected to scale analysis. 


29 Leo A. Goodman and William H. Kruskal, “Measures of Asso- 
ciation for Cross-Classifications,” Journal of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, 49 (December, 1954), pp. 732-764. 
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Table 4. Scare Criter1a RELATED TO THE INDEX OF Status ATTITUDE 
FOR JAMAICAN LEADERS AND UCLA StupEnts 


Scale Criteria Jamaican Leaders (N = 211) UCLA Students (N = 90) 

1. Coefficient of reproducibility 86 89 

2. Range of marginal frequencies The extreme modal categories contain 65 The extreme modal categories contain 69 
and 82 per cent of the responses. Four of and 91 per cent of the responses. Six of 
the response categories have marginals the response categories have marginals 
falling between 45 and 55 per cent. The falling between 30 and 70 per cent. The 
spread is sufficient to provide a range of spread is sufficient to provide a range of 
scores. scores, 

3. Minimum marginal reproducibility 52 76 

4. Number of items and response Seven dichotomous items. Seven dichotomous items. 


categories 
5. Pattern of error 


6. Error-to-nonerror ratio 
a. Ratio for all items 


more error than nonerror. more error than nonerror. 
b. Item by item Response Response 
Category Error Nonerror Category Error Nonerror 


Thirty-five of 206 errors are nonrandom. 
These occur in six segments. 


Three out of 14 answer categories have 


Five out of 67 errors are nonrandom. 


Four out of 14 answer categories have 


1 14 0 136 1-4 0 62 
5 29 46 5 16 12 
2 1-3 4 105 1 10 4 
45 32 70 2-5 1 15 
3 1 ll 85 1 9 4 
2-5 11 104 2-5 0 77 
4 3-5 21 52 5 5 28 
1-2 4 134 1-4 4 53 
5 1-2 34 28 1-2 7 8 
35 2 147 35 3 72 
6 2-5 25 16 2-5 0 53 
1 0 170 1 5 32 
7 13 33 5 1-3 7 1 
45 0 173 45 0 82 


Considering the analyses of both samples, we conclude 
that the scalability of the universe of content defined as 
status perception is not clear, but may be tentatively ac- 
cepted. In both cases, the scales are highly reproducible 
and the range of marginals is fairly acceptable. However, 
it should be noted that the existence of a segment of non- 
scale types in the Jamaican sample suggests the presence 
of a second variable among the items for this population. 

For the universe of content defined as status attitude, we 
conclude that unidimensionality has not been established. 
However, there are certain difficulties in the interpretation 
of the results obtained. The response pattern does approx- 
imate the parallelogram as described by Guttman, and in 
both instances the obtained coefficient of reproducibility 
is considerably higher than the coefficient of minimum mar- 
ginal reproducibility. But the pattern of response error 
can not be considered random in the Jamaican sample, and 
in both samples some response categories contain more re- 
sponse error than nonerror. 


Although certain questions have been raised by the anal- 
40 


ysis of these data, the results obtained with a given set of 
items are not adequate grounds for the dismissal of the | 
concepts themselves. Perhaps the concepts involve more | 
than a single dimension, and it may be possible to develop 
sets of scales pertaining to these factors. Thus, the need 
of additional methodological exploration is indicated. 

However, in view of the potential utility of the con- 
cept of status perception and the demonstrated analytic 
utility of the concept of status attitude, we encourage other 
researchers to use these concepts. It should be recognized 
that substantive investigations can not always await the 
final refinement of measuring instruments. Use of these two 
indexes in their present form should provide substantive 
advances of considerable importance.*® 


80 One such use of the Indexes of Status Perception and Status 
Attitude will soon be available in Bell, Jamaican Leaders, op. cit. 
For a fuller treatment of the scale analyses reported in this paper, 
see James A. Mau, “Scale Analyses of Status Perceptions and Status 
Attitudes in Jamaica and the United States,” M. A. report, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and Sociology, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1960. 
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